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REPORT. ••-..•-..-: 

By Sir Arthur Griffith Boscawes, II. P. 

To the Minister of Pensions. 

Sir, 

In accordance with your instructions I attended the Inter- 
Allied Conference for the Study of Professional Re-education and 
other question* which are of interest to Soldiers and Sailors 
disabled by the War, which took place at Paris from May 8th 
to 12th. 

. The other representatives of the Ministry were: — 
Lord Charnwood. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Berkeley Moynihan, C.B., M.S., F.R.C.S., 

R.A.M.C. 
Lieut.-Col. E. A. Stanton, C.M.G. (Secretary, Statutory 

Committee). 
Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., M.P., Chairman, Disable* 
ment Sub-Committee of the London War Pension* 
Committee. 
Major R. Mitchell, Adviser to the Ministry of Pensions on 
Training. 
In addition Surgeon-General Russell, C.B., R.A.M.C, repre- 
sented the War Office on behalf of Lieut. -Gen. Sir Alfred 
Keogh, G.C.B., D.G.M.S. 

Fleet Surgeon Percy H. Boyden, R.N., represented the 
Admiralty. 

Col. Stewart and Captain J. Campbell Maclure, C.A.M.C. r 
represented the British Red Cross Society. 

Lieut.-Col. Finlay, C.A.M.C, represented Canada. 
Miss J. Heyneman was also present as a member of the Inter- 
Allied Committee. 

On the invitation of the Ministry the following also 
attended : — 

Cols. Joseph Cowen, Sir Thomas Oliver, Joseph Reed and John- 
stone Wallace oithe " Joseph and Jane Cowen " Training School 
for Maimed Soldiers and Sailors, Wewcastle-on-Tyne ; and Mr. 
J. S. Samuel, Hon. Secretary of the Princess Louise Scottish 
Hospital for Limbless Sailors and Soldiers, Erskine House, near 
Glasgow. 

The Conference was organised by a Franco-Belgian Committee 
under the Presidency of Baron de Brocqueville, the Belgian 
Minister of War, whose place at the Conference was actually 
taken by the Belgian Minister of the Interior. It was formally 
opened in the presence of the President of the French Republic, 
on the afternoon of May 8th. 

It was unfortunate that the preliminary arrangements were verv 
imperfect sb far as the Ministry was concerned, and that na 
invitation had been extended to the Ministry to contribute any 
papers for discussion. The result was that no single paper from 
any British representative appeared in the volume issued at the 
ai99f) Wt. 16253— G 82. 12,000. 7/17. D & S. 0. 2. 
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opening : bi -the* Conference except a very valuable paper by Sir 
Alfred Keogh. The representatives of the Ministry had agreed, 
however, to write papers and to have them read at the Conference 
as follows : — 

(1) General Policy of the Ministry of Pensions — Lt.-Col. 

Sir Arthur Griffith Boscawen. 

(2) The Work of the London Disablement Sub-Committee — 

Sir Charles Nicholson. 

(3) Treatment, especially Orthopaedic Treatment, of Disabled 

Men — Sir Berkeley Moynihan. 

(4) Training — Major Mitchell. 

This programme was carried out, though in some cases diffi- 
culty was experienced in finding opportunity for the reading of 
the papers. 

The Conference was divided into six sections, and there were 
also opportunities of visiting hospitals and schools of re-education 
in Paris and the neighbourhood. I endeavoured to arrange that 
so far as possible the various representatives of the 'Ministry 
should attend different sections and also visit different hospitals, 
&c. Thus, Sir Charles Nicholson and myself attended the sixth 
section — " The documentation and propaganda of matters relat- 
ing to the disabled. " Sir Berkeley Moynihan attended the first, 
" Physical Re-education/ ' or " Treatment " as we should call 
it; Major Mitchell and Colonel Stanton the second, " Profes- 
sional Re-education " or " Training/' and also the fourth, 
"Economic and Social Interests of the Disabled"; and Lord 
Charnwood the third, " The Placing and Employment of Disabled 
Men in Civil Life." Unfortunately, none of us attended the 
fifth section, which had to do with the blind, but though it is 
undoubted that blinded soldiers are well cared for in France, I 
do not think there is anything superior or even so* good there as 
the system of treatment and training provided at St. Dunstan's 
under the auspices of Sir Arthur Pearson, an opinion which is 
confirmed in the annexed report of Colonel Stanton and Major 
Mitchell, who visited the Blind Hostel in Paris. 

The various sections conducted their business on the morning 
of the 8th, the morning and afternoon of the 9th, and the morning 
of the 10th, and on the afternoon of the 11th a very long sitting 
of the whole Conference took place at which the reports of the 
various sections were considered, and no less than 102 resolutions 
were carried. Of these it is sufficient to say that the majority 
appear to be applicable to France alone or to France and Belgium, 
many are of a theoretical and abstract character, some are merely 
pious opinions, and only comparatively few are applicable to 
conditions in Great Britain. • 

It must not be supposed from this, however, that the meetings 
of the Conference and its various sections were useless. On the 
contrary, I think that the discussions in the sections and the frank 
interchange of opinions in conversation between men and women 
of the several nations deeply interested in the questions under dis- 
cussion were very valuable. I attach much more importance to 
them than to the actual resolutions. In addition to this, we had 
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the opportunity of visiting several of the hospitals and training 
establishments in and around Paris. Among those visited by 
members of the British Delegates were : — 
The Grand Palais ; 

The Military Hospital at St. Maurice ; 
The Military Hospital and. Training Institution at Maison 

Blanche. 
The Blind Hostel, Eue Reuilly; 
The Hospital of St. Louis ; 
The Orthopaedic Hospital at Grignon ; and the 
Belgian School for the Re-education of Disabled Soldiers at 
PortVillez. 
These visits were exceedingly interesting. 

I have received reports from Sir Berkeley Moynihan, Capt. J. 
Campbell McClure, Fleet-Surgeon Boyden, Colonel Stanton, 
Major Mitchell, Lord Cbarnwood, Sir C. Nicholson, and the 
representatives of the Training School at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
which I annex. 

I do not think that I need do more myself than to summarise 
some of the main conclusions arrived at in these reports, so far as 
they are confirmed by my own experiences : — 

(1) Interest in the subject. — I was struck very much with 
the great interest which the subject evoked. Representatives 
of France, Belgium, Russia, Portugal, Italy, and Serbia 
took active part in the discussions, and in addition to this, 
the Conference was largely attended, showing that the 
" Re-education des Mutiles de la guerre/ ' as the French 
call it, is recognised by a great section of the French 
public as a most urgent and important social problem. As 
M- L6on Bourgeois said at the opening of the Conference, there 
is a "solidarity morale" among the Allied nations. It is 
possible that in this country we have somewhat lagged behind in 
the recognition of its importance, partly no doubt in consequence 
of the fact that at the beginning of the war our losses were very 
much smaller than those of the French, and that we did not 
anticipate our large army and heavy casualties. It is hoped 
that the recent policy of the Ministry of Pensions, especially 
the provisions of the new Warrant and the institution of Joint 
Disablement Comjnittees operating over large areas of the country, 
will go far towards removing the initial want of interest, and 
will bring home to the people generally the urgency of the 
question. 

(2) As regards treatment I can only speak, of course, as a 
layman, but so far as our hospital services and methods are con- 
cerned, I came to the conclusion that we have not much to learn. 
I would, however, call particular attention to the notes on the 
French organisation for the " prothesis " of disabled soldiers, 
and the suggestions contained in Sir Berkeley Moynihan's 
valuable report. In one important respect the practice in 
France and among the Belgians differs from our own. No 
man is discharged from the Army until his cure is complete, 
so far as this is possible. When I was pointing out in my 
section the inducements offered by Article 6 of the new 
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Warrant to discharged men to undergo further treatment, 
and the penalty for refusal imposed by Article 4, the 
French and Belgian . members of the section could 
not understand what I had in view. Treatment, they 
said, is " re-education fonctionelle," and that is all completed 
before the man is discharged. Therefore, the man is still 
under discipline and can be compelled to undergo it. I know 
that this question has been discussed frequently with the War 
Office, who have stated that they are unable to retain disabled 
men for a longer time in the Army than they do at present, but 
I think it my duty to record the fact that the French and Belgian 
military authorities accept a larger responsibility for the dis- 
abled, and, at all events, profess to retain them until they require 
no further treatment either as in-patients or out-patients. Thus 
the danger of men going back to work before they are physically 
fit to do so, whereby health may be permanently impaired, is 
avoided. The only cases where treatment after discharge is said 
to take place in France or Belgium are those in which a man's 
condition gets worse after he leaves the Army. 

(3) Training or " RS-Sducation Professionelle." — The greatest 
amount of interest is taken in this by the French, the 
Belgians and so far as I can judge by all the Allies. Not only are 
workshops attached to all the French and Belgian hospitals, but 
also there are large establishments specially set up for re-educa- 
tion. We visited what is perhaps the finest example of these, 
via., the " Institut Militaire Beige des Mutiles, Invalides et 
Orphelins " at Port-Villez, which has been built on a magnificent 
site overlooking the Seine half-way between Paris and Rouen, 
and accommodates about 1,300 disabled men. Here are the most 
complete installation of electrical and other appliances for ortho- 
paedic treatment and some 30 separate workshops where almost 
every conceivable trade is taught. Training is compulsory, as 
it is in all French, Belgian and Italian hospitals, the doctor 
having the principal voice in deciding what trade the man is to 
ldarn, and being guided naturally by considerations of the cura- 
tive quality of various forms of manual training in each case. 
As is remarked in several of the papers which I attach, the man 
himself appears to have little voice in deciding his future, while 
a battle royal between the doctor and the technical expert often 
rages over his mutilated body. Here, again, the practice in 
France, Belgium and Italy differs from our own in the fact 
that the training in the hospitals is compulsory (on the advice 
and under the supervision of the doctor), whereas it is not. com- 
pulsory in this country, even in orthopaedic and limbless hospitals 
which have workshops attached. I am told, however, by those 
who have experience of these hospitals, that better results are 
obtained by allowing the training to be voluntary and by appeal- 
ing to the good sense of the men, which may be so ; and I recognise 
fully the disciplinary difficulty involved in punishing a man who 
has lost a limb for refusing training. I have also some doubts 
as to how far it is really enforced in France in practice. In any 
case, compulsory training ceases in France and Italy as soon 
as the man is discharged from the Army. With the Belgians 
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it ;s different; there is, unhappily, np Belgium for them tp go 
back to, the State, therefore, has tq maintain them, and this beiijg 
sq, it compels training sp long as it is considered that the jft?ui 
requires it. In France ^nd Italy, howeyer, as sopq as the jnan 
is discharged from the Army he is frpe tp do as he likes, a?fl 
can and does rpj^u^ further training exactly as he dpes b^q. 
Shortly before the Conference opened, a very important paper 
was issued by the French Minister of Education, pointing out the 
extreme difficulty of getting discharged soldiers to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities offered. Here are some extracts 
from it : — 

" Very many disabled soldiers refuse to avail themselves 
of the facilities fpr * re-education prof essionelle ' offered to 
them, either in consequence of their listening tp false ideas 
which are current, or through ignorance of tne good results 
obtained in the schools. Some persist in believing, in spite 
of assurances reiterated over and over agaii*, that V^e 
pension is reduced in consequence of re-educatipn ; others 
seem to think that the fact that they have been wounded 
gives them a right to employment by the State. . . . 
Others, again, are tempted by the offer of obtaining good 
wages immediately, and accept employment which is boui^d 
to be temporary only. Lastly, there are some who despair 
altogether of ever being able again to undertake manual 
labour, not realising the great improvements which can be 
produced in their condition by training. 

" We must endeavour to dissipate these prejudices and 
this ignorance by a vigorous propaganda. We must carry 
it on among the wounded men while they remain in hospital 
and when they have left it without having been trained, yfe 
must carry it on among their families, who, profoundly 
moved by the fate which awaits the (Jisabled soldier, forget, 
evien when they are not ignorant of it, the organisation 
which exists for improving their condjtioji. ... 

" Beyond all things, we nnjst make it quite clear that 
neither the life pension nor the renewable pension can be 
reduced in consequence of re-education. 

" These are the actual terms of the Act passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies (Art. 9). The discharged soldier is 
certain of receiving the whole of his life pension, even when 
he has been put in a position by means of re-education to 
earn wages equal to, or greater than what he earned before. 

" And in the same way the amount of the temporary pen- 
sion, whiph is always subject to revision, deppjids ii). no way 
on his training, but solely on his physical condition. In 
deciding whether the temporary pension should be continued 
at the same rate, or diminished, or converted into a life 
pension, the discharged soldier is not asked whether he has 
been re-educated or not, he is examined simply as to whether 
he has recovered, and in what degree he has recovered, the 
use of his arm, his leg, &c." 

All this might have been written by our Ministry of Pensions. 
It shows that the French have tp contend with exactly the same 

11999 A 4 
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difficulties as we have ; and while they could not understand why 
we required inducements to men to undergo further treatment 
and penalties for refusal, they were greatly struck with the pro- 
visions of Article 6 of the Warrant with regard to training, which 
the President of the 6th Section, M. Honourat, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, described as "magnificent." 

(4) Employment. — I cannot do better as regards this side of 
the question than refer to the excellent reports of Lord 
Charnwood and of the Newcastle representatives. From these 
it is clear that the French have many of the same difficulties as 
we have, and do not possess our admirable organisation of Local 
Committees. The only assistance of this kind available is that 
of certain voluntary Associations more or less akin to the Soldiers' 
and Sailors' Help Society. There appears also to be a certain 
amount of friction between the French War Office and other 
Government Departments concerned with the question. There is 
also the Labour difficulty arising in France as to the wages to be 
paid to disabled men at work and while they are being trained, 
which has not»been satisfactorily solved. One small but important 
point came under my notice. The Newcastle representatives call 
attention in their report to the possibility of insurance companies 
charging higher rates of workmen's compensation insurance for 
disabled soldiers than for workmen who are fit in every way, 
since the former are more likely to meet with accidents, especially 
when there is ijiachinery running. By a law recently passed in 
France, an employer does jiot pay a higher rate for a disabled 
man, the State paying the difference out of a fund created by a 
special tax on all employers. This appears to be an altogether 
admirable arrangement, facilitating the employment of wounded 
soldiers, which is worthy of consideration here.* Speaking 
generally, however, the conditions in France are so dissimilar 
to those in England, the former being preponderatingly an agri- 
cultural country, that the problems of re-employment in the two 
countries can hardly be compared. The great question in France 
is to get the men back to the land. 

(5) Government action and responsibility generally. — I was 
very much struck with the fact that the institution of the single 
Ministry of Pensions, co-ordinating all questions relating to dis- 
charged disabled soldiers, appealed to the Allied delegates as a 
most excellent plan, the importance of which they had not 
realised before. 

In France, several departments — War, Labour, Education, 
Trade, Interior, &c. — are concerned, and there is in consequence 
a good deal of complaint about overlapping, friction, &c, and 
the difficulty of getting necessary things done. An attempt at 
co-ordination was indeed made recently by the establishment of a 
body called " The National Office," but it does not appear 



* It is only fair to the principal British Insurance Companies to state that 
they have publicly announced that any soldier or sailor employed, even if 
disabled and whether discharged or not, is included in their Policies without any 
addition to the ordinary rate of premium for the Trade. 
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to have been altogether successful. The same is true of the other 
countries, with the exception of Belgium, where the con- 
ditions are simple, as mentioned above, and where, apparently, 
the War Office takes sole charge. But in this country we have 
also the immense advantage of the Local War Pensions Com- 
mittees, a system which, however, would probably be impossible 
in a highly centralized country like France. With regard to the 
scale of pensions, we are far ahead of any of our Allies, especially 
since the issue of the new Warrant. A Class I. pension in 
France, with corresponds to our highest degree or total disable- 
ment pension, amounts to 18*75 francs only a week for a private, 
as compared with 27s. 6d. here. Sir Charles Nicholson deals with 
the question in his Report, and draws special attention to the fact 
that in France pensions are not paid weekly as ours are, but 
quarterly in arrear, an arrangement which leads to much 
hardship at the commencing period. It is only fair to the 
French nation to add that they contemplate an early revision 
of the scale of pensions, and I think that ' one of^ the 
results of our visit will be to arouse considerable inter- 
est in the terms of our new Warrant. There is one 
important feature in it which the French and Belgian dele- 
gates in the 6th Section entirely disapproved of, and, indeed, 
failed to understand, and that is the alternative pension. 
They took their stand on the principle of absolute equality, 
and argued that for the same hurt there should always be 
the same money compensation, irrespective of a man's circum- 
stances. The argument that a totally disabled man who could 
earn nothing after the war, but who before the war was earning 
£3 a week, had made a greater sacrifice than a similarly 
disabled man who before the war was earning only £1 a week, 
•did not appeal to them in the least. " Both have lost an arm and 
a leg," they said, or " both have been blinded/' or " both are 
totally paralysed," therefore tney should have the same pensions. 
They thought that we were, as usual, generous but illogical, and 
1 do not think that they will ever appreciate our standpoint any 
more than we shall subscribe to their doctrine of abstract 
" egalite." The Conference, however, agreed to give the ques- 
tion further consideration in special cases — vide Resolution 24. 

(6) Future Inter-Allied Action. — A good deal was said at the 
Conference as to the possibility of future common action among 
the Allies, and several of the resolutions recommend it — especi- 
ally 22, 98, 99, 100, 102. The last-named resolution recommends 
the creation of a permanent Inter- Allied Committee which would 
possibly prepare the way for future conferences. I cordially 
agree with the suggestion, and think that another Conference 
might be valuable, when the results of further experience could 
be examined. It was suggested by several of the delegates that 
it might take place in London. In the meantime, I beg to call 
attention to Resolution 98, which proposes the establishment of 
an Inter-Allied Bureau of Information on all questions relating 
to the pensions, treatment, training, and employment of men dis- 
abled in the war, and that until this is done the Allied Govern- 
ments should forward all such information in .their possession to 
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the French Statistical Office in Paris, which would undertake to 
codify it and publish it for the general benefit of the Govern- 
ments concerned. 

In addition to the reports sent to me by the other members of 
the British delegation, I annex: — 

(1) The resolutions of the Conference ; 

(2) A paper explaining the most recent legislation in Italy 

on the question; 

(3) A description of the Belgian School of Re-Education at 

Pbrt-Villez. 

I desire to conclude by expressing the thanks of all the British 
delegates for the great kindness with which we were treated 
by the Franeo-Belgian Committee and by all who were respon- 
sible for the management of the Conference during our stay at 
Paris, ' and for the excellent arrangements made for our visits 
to the various hospitals and schools of re-education. 



I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

ARTHUR GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN. 

Rt. Hon. G. IS. BARNES, M.P., 

Minister of Pensions. 
Ministry of Pensions, 

4th June, 1917. 
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APPENDIX I. 



(1) Note on ;thb French Organisation for the " prothbsis " op 
Soldiers injured in the War, with Suggestions for the Improve- 
ment op Our Own. 

By Sir Berkeley Mpynihan, C.B., F.R.C.S. 

With the objects of hastening the application of artificial limbs to 
maimed soldiers, of standardising the various types of apparatus, and 
of securing to the wounded and to the State all the necessary guarantees 
in the making and use of appliances, the " Service de Sante " has 
created : — 

1. 4 commission for the study of orthopaedic questions. 

2. An organisation controlling the making and application of 

apparatus. 

3. Centres for orthopaedic treatment, and re-education. 

1. The Commission for the study of orthopaedic questions, consists of 
physicians and surgeons skilled in the management of orthopaedic cases, 
and of surgical instrument makers. The Commissioners choose the types 
of apparatus required by those who have lost a limb, discuss and decide 
upon the design of the artificial limbs, and settle the price to be charged 
jbo the State. 

2. The organisation directing the manufacture of all apparatus is re- 
presented in each region to which an orthopaedic centre is attached, by 
a permanent pommitjbee of Control whose duty it is to supervise the 
design and construction of apparatus by those makers who supply arti- 
ficial limbs of any kind, and by a committee which receives the. apparatus 
when finished, sees that it is well and properly made and that it fits 
perfectly the limb to which it is to be applied. The Committee is 
empowered to accept or return any apparatus. 

3. The centres for providing artificial limbs and for re-education are 
eleven in number and are found in Paris, Tours, Rennes, Chermont, 
Ferrand, Lyons, Marseilles, Montpellier, Bordeaux, Nancy, and Algiers. 
Each consists of: — 

(a) Hospitals with a service of physiotherapy. 

(6) A service engaged in the application of artificial limbs. 

(c) A department concerned with the functional restoration of dis- 

abled limbs, and the professional re-education of the wounded 
soldier. 

(d) Laboratories or shops engaged in research work relating to arti- 

ficial limbs, and in the making of these instruments. 

When a soldier has lost a limb he is sent, as soon as the stump is healed, 
to the orthopaedic centre, nearest to the district which he left to join 
the army. He is submitted immediately after arrival to an examination 
at the hands of the Chief of the Service. The type of apparatus he 
requires is selected; measurements, or a plaster model of the stump, or 
both, are taken; and the artificial limb is made, sometimes by the civil 
workmen, and sometimes by the workmen in the shops at the orthopaedic 
centre. 

During the period needed for the making of the apparatus the wounded 
man is not idle. He has the right to choose one of the following 
opportunities : — 

1. To remain at the Orthopaedic Centre, where he will take part in 
the training for functional restoration and professional re- 
education which is a part of the routine treatment at the 
Centre. 

"2. To follow a course of a similar kind at any other centre. 

3. To return to his ordinary work at his own home, or under his 
former master. In this case he is given a long pass open to 
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renewal, and every help is given him to return free of cost 
to the Orthopaedic Centre to obtain his artificial limb and to 
wear it there until he is satisfied that it fits well and is com- 
fortable and efficient. 

The time taken for the application of a limb varies from two weeks to 
two months, according to its complexity. Every wounded man has the 
right to two limbs, so that if one is broken, he is not laid aside unable to 
work. If a man has lost his lower limb, for example, he is given, as well 
as the artificial limb, a simple substitute which will allow him to con- 
tinue his work while the better type of limb is undergoing any necessary 
repair or alteration. If a man has lost his upper limbne may be given : — 

(a) An arm with movable joints, supplied with a hand, and an arti- 
ficial thumb piece. This limb is also supplied with a number of 
alternative instruments to be put in place of the hand, e.g., 
a hook or ring or clip, or any professional instrument, and 

(6) A working arm of a strong and simple type to which may quickly 
be attached one of several instruments used in daily work. 
(The best type of this kind had a very simple ingenious catch 
devised by Zander of Stockholm.) 

If a man has lost both arms he has the right to two artificial limbs, 
each with a movable thumb. This arrangement therefore allows a man 
soon after his admission to an Orthopaedic Centre to be given an apparatus 
of a simple type by which he can walk, or with which he can do certain 
forms of work. His professional re-education therefore may begin at once. 
When a man has had his artificial limb adjusted and is ready to return 
home, he receives a little book wherein is written everything necessary 
for him to know about the repair, &c, of the limb. The responsibility 
of the State to mend and renew tbe limb lasts throughout the man's 
life. 

The French problem of prothesis is, on the whole, an easier one than 
ours, because of the large proportion (estimated at approximately 37*5 
per cent.) of the maimed men wno return to agricultural work. For this 
kind of labour a very simple apparatus is all that is necessary, whether 
the limb lost is an arm or a teg. Strength rather than delicacy is 
required. 

So far as the cases of loss of the lower limb are concerned, I think there 
can be no doubt that the French methods and results are in some respects 
better than our own. A " provisional " artificial limb is applied, in the 
case of the thigh or leg as early as eight or ten days after an amputation 
has been performed, often before the wound is healed, or the flaps brought 
into apposition. In the apparatus of Professor Depage and Dr. Martin, 
of Brussels, or in that of Dr. Alquier, arrangements are made for the 
dressing of the wound without the removal of the temporary artificial 
limb. Crutches are not allowed in the case of any man who has lost only 
one lower limb. He is expected to be able to walk as soon as the artificial 
limb is adjusted. If the amputation has been performed near the hip- 
joint he is permitted to use a stick. This custom of the early application 
of a provisional limb is due, I believe, largely to the advocacy of 
Professor Depage. It has many advantages. The changes in an 
amputation stump, changes of size, shape and textural looseness, occur 
at first very quickly, and then for many months very slowly ; it is there- 
fore impossible in these early days to apply a limb that will be per- 
manently satisfactory. The definitive apparatus, which must fit per- 
fectly, can only be adjusted when all the changes of contour and 
dimensions in the stump are as nearly as possible completed. It is 
therefore necessary to apply a provisional apparatus which can easily be 
altered to suit the changing proportions in the stump, an apparatus which 
is strong, cheap, and capable of being fitted easily to one patient after 
another during their period of waiting for the final change in the 
stump. This appli nation of the provisional apparatus should be made as 
early as possible so that the period of helplessness of the patient is 
shortened, and atrophy of the muscles of the stump prevented. 

The apparatus devised by Depage and Alquier, in their efficiency, 
strength, cost, ease of adjustment, are so much better than any others 
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that it would be an advantage to have them adopted for the use of our 
wounded, and made in England. The definitive apparatus, which in the 
case of the thigh was the best of all I saw, is that invented by Depage and 
Martin. It is made of wood shavings. It fits the amputated stump with 
perfect accuracy, and gives, therefore, a sense of great security. It is 
strong and yet light. It has an easily controlled movement at the knee, 
and it allows slight lateral movement at the ankle — a point of great 
importance. Finally, it is very cheap. I am not able to give its cost, 
because it is made entirely by the artificers trained, and at work, in the 
Orthopaedic Department of Dr. Depage's hospital at La Panne. 

In the case of the upper extremity, I find that the opinions of both 
doctors and patients vary very much as to the practical utility of the 
complicated limbs, with movable thumb and fingers, of which there are 
two or three good patterns. The prothesis of the upper limb is not to 
be compared in efficiency with that of the lower limb. Much research work 
and great ingenuity will have to be practised before a really simple and 
useful artificial hand can be produced. 

No sufficient enquiry has yet been made in England, so far as I know, 
into the exact kind of amputation that is capable of giving the most 
useful stump to which an artificial hand can be applied. The problem of 
the training of the divided muscles so that use can be made of them in 
producing movements in the artificial hand has certainly not been 
adequately studied. 

The question as to the best point at which a limb should be removed 
has generally been considered one for the decision of the surgeon alone. 
But if advance in the adjustment of prothetic apparatus to amputation 
stumps is to be made, it can only result from a collaboration of the 
surgeons and the instrument makers. If to the surgeon it is a matter , 
of indifference as to whether an amputation is performed a little higher 
or a little lower in the limb, the prothetic aspect of the matter should be 
considered before the operation is performed. The instrument maker 
should be asked to state what operation, from his point of view, would 
give the stump to which, with most ease and most prospect of utility, a 
limb could be adjusted. From the patient's point of view, that amputa- 
tion is the best which will most fully allow the re-establishment of the 
function of the limb. 

Prothesis, therefore, should be both purposeful and aesthetic, that is 
to say, should establish, so far as is possible, the function and the form 
of the amputated member. It should be commenced at the earliest 
possible moment; in many cases before the healing of the wound is com- 
plete. This will lead in the case of the lower limb to the abolition of 
crutches, which are sometimes dangerous, and to the precocious use of 
provisional apparatus. It will result in all cases in a conservation of the 
power of divided muscles, which will be given work to do when the 
apparatus is worn. Experience by degrees will show the precise operative 
method which, in each individual, will give the stump easily capable of 
having the most efficient apparatus applied to it. Consideration will, of 
course, always be given to the work in the world which the man has to 
do. There is, for example, evidence to show that the circular (" flush " 
or " flapless ") method of amputation of the arm, which met with very 
destructive criticism in the early days of the war from those ignorant 
of the conditions in France which made it the only operation capable 
of saving life, may prove to be a good method from the prothetic stand- 
point. The cut muscles reach the end of the stump and may possibly be 
utilised to act upon parts of an artificial arm placed in deliberate contact 
with them, and so be made to control movements of the thumb and fingers. 
The prothesis in the upper arm and forearm is so deplorably inefficient 
that problems such as this require the most careful consideration by the 
best brains available in this country. Up to the present no good result 
seems anywhere to have resulted from trials upon these lines, but the 
problem is worth pursuing. The present method of securing advice for 
the Pensions Ministry on questions of prothesis is, I am informed, as 
follows: — 

(1) At each of the hospitals for limbless soldiers the Surgical Staff 
form a Committee to examine, try, and report upon any new 
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limb submitted to them. The Committees are unofficial, and are 
formed by the surgeons, on their own initiative, to further the 
work. 

(2) A Central Committee, originally constituted by the War Office, 
and taken over by the Pensions Offipe, sits at regular intervals. 
This Committee consists of Engineers and Surgeons with Repre- 
sentatives of the Pensions Ministry and War Office. Each limb- 
less hospital sends representatives, or a representative, to this 
Cdmmittee. This Committee }ias examined the limbs supplied 
by the various hospitals and has drawn up a list of the types 
of which it approves. No limb may now be ordered until it has 
been approved by the Committee, except one example of a new 
type for experimental purposes. These are reported on to th e 
Central Committee, which considers the report, examines the 
limb, and either adds it to the list of limbs approved or rejects it. 

The Committee forms a centre at which the staffs of the various limbless 
hospitals meet and discuss their work and see each other's apparatus. 

The Committee has also examined and standardised certain appliances to 
be used with artificial limbs. No appliances may be ordered except those 
which are on the authorised list. 

The decisions reached by the Roehampton Committee are mainly of 
local interest. It is true that more than three-fourths of the patients 
supplied with artificial limbs are sent to Roehampton. But the principles 
guiding the surgeons there, and their methods, are not made easily and. 
widely available for general use. A small booklet was published by the 
War Office summarising the results of the expprience of the Roehampton 
staff, and giving guidance to surgeons as to the best sites for amputations. 
In this little work, however, some statements are perhaps open to question 
or revision and further investigation is necessary before valid conclusions 
can be established. I beg therefore to make the following suggestions: — 

(1) A small Committee should be appointed to consider afresh and 

report upon, certain formulated questions, for example : — What 
are the amputations that ought to be practised in any part of 
the upper or lower extremities having regard to: — 

(a) The most complete restoration or function that is possible 

for the several trades to which the maimed soldier 
may return. 

(b) The nearest possible restoration of form. 

What are the best forms of a provisional and definitive 
apparatus for the several amputations practised in different 
portions of the upper and lower extremities in respect of : — 

(a) Early adjustment. 

(b) Efficiency. 

(c) Ease of adjustment to several patients in succession. 

(d) Material. 

(e) Cost. 

(2) A General Institution, research laboratory and hostel in one, should 

be established in which a number of men, 50 to 100, who have 
lost one or both arms, could he trained to different sorts of 
work with different types of artificial arms. 

Experience would then help to enlighten and perhaps to 
solve many of the extremely difficult and unsettled questions 
involved in the prothesis of the upper extremity. 

(3) Steps should be taken to encourage the early application of pro- 

visional apparatus to all cases of amputation of the thigh or 
leg. Under existing arrangements a man who has lost his leg 
is kept in hospital until his wound is healed, then awaits 
admission to Roehampton, and after a delay of varying length 
is fitted with an artificial limb. Meanwhile he is walking on 
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cratches and is idle. It would be a great advantage to apply 
provisional artificial limbs to such patients so that they might 
be walking in two or three weeks. Re-education might then 
be started and the many weeks or months of inactivity, with its 
resultant moral ill-effects, be prevented. 

(4) The Ministry of Pensions should be constantly advised either by 

a small Committee (such as suggested under (1) ) or by a surgeon 
of experience in orthopaedic and prothetic matters. Probably 
after the Committee has reported, one of its members might be 
appointed surgical adviser to the Ministry of Pensions, his duty 
being to keep abreast of all new developments in prothesis, ana 
to advise in all general questions of amputations and appliances. 

(5) The multiplication of establishments, like that at Roehampton, in 

connection with the larger Orthopaedic Departments in this 
country would be a great advantage. As a result, the more 
rapid application of both provisional and definitive apparatus 
to amputated limbs would be possible, and a comparison of 
results in the different centres might make for general advance- 
ment in matters of protbesis. 

These suggestions are not intended to underestimate the value of the 
very important work already done by the Committee of Surgeons at 
Roehampton and the Central Committee, but to indicate the need, for a 
more thorough organisation of the same kind with duties officially defined, 
for an increase in the scope of such work, and for greater diffusion of the 
knowledge reached. 



(2) Physical Reeducation or Treatment. — Section I. 
Report bt Capt. J. Campbell MoCluhe, C.A.M.C. 

The following is a short resume of the work of Section I. at the Con- 
ference, which has to do with the physical treatment and functional restora- 
tion of the disabled soldier. Fourteen resolutions were passed as the result 
of the work of the Section,* and I give certain notes both on the work of 
that Section and on the question of re-education in general from the medical 
point of view. 

These conclusions were not arrived at without some discussion. It was 
interesting to find that in France and in Belgium, as in 'this country, those 
who were devoting themselves to physical treatment were still under the 
necessity of urging the surgeon to send his cases for such treatment earlier 
than has been his habit in order to obtain the best possible results in the 
way of cure. This point cannot be over-emphasised. Many cases are sent 
to special hospitals and clinics to be treated far too late in the course of 
their disablement, and there is no doubt that many valuable months are 
spent on the treatment of cases who have been kept in general hands too 
long. 

There was a distinct desire on the part of the Belgian section of the Con- 
gress to impress the methods in use in Sweden on all those who practised 
physical treatment. The British and the French delegates objected to this, 
especially on the point that all apparatus for mechanotherapy should be 
strictly according to Zander models. The British and the French delegates 
pointed out that in our various countries other apparatus had already been 
found to be of service that differed very greatly from Zander models, and 
it was especially emphasised that all apparatus for mechanotherapy should 
be so used that the movements were active and not passive. This point was 
carried at the instigation of the French and British delegates by a large 
majority. But ifce delegates were all agreed, very strongly so, on the neces- 
sity of having all physical training and treatment under strict medical 



* See Resolutions 1-14 in Appendix II. (I). 
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supervision until such time as the patient is ready to be sent back to the 
Army in some capacity or another, or, if judged unfit for military service, 
is ready to begin re-education of a purely professional kind. 

It was held both by the British and French delegates that functional 
restoration by work should be considered only as a part of the physical treat- 
ment, and should not be in any way re-educative in a professional sense; 
that is to say, that as soon as a man is found to be unfit for military service 
he should not continue his professional re-education in the hospital or com- 
mand depot where curative work is being employed, but should be 
immediately drafted to another centre. The reason for this is obvious. 
When workshops are definitely connected with hospitals and a portion of 
these workshops is devoted to professional re-education, there is a great 
danger of two things. Firstly, an enthusiastic medical officer in charge of 
the workshops is apt to become too keen on what is, after all, a side-line, 
and men develop in the direction of professional re-education instead of 
being stopped short either when their curative work has made them fit to 
return to the Army, or when they have shown themselves to be quite unfit 
for further service. Secondly, the mingling of these two classes is bound to 
cause dissatisfaction among those who return to the Army. This is natural, 
and is a problem which has to be faced very seriously. 

The visit to Port Villez was to me very interesting, because I discovered 
among the patients who were being re-educated for professional work a 
large number who could have been, by further treatment, carried on much 
further towards a cure, or perhaps could have been completely cured, so as 
to be able to take their place in the Army again in some capacity or another. 
This is a great argument in favour of the question which we of the War 
Disablement Committee of the Section of Balneology and Climatology of the 
Royal Society of Medicine have urged since January, 1915, namely, that 
one of the most important things is to see that disabled men are treated 
early by physical means, and that this treatment should be carried on per- 
sistently and intelligently under trained supervision, so that as few men as 
possible may require re-education. This does not apply, of course, to men 
who have lost a limb, but it applies to men who by reason of stiff joints, 
shell-shock, neurasthenia and the like are equally incapacitated from taking 
up useful work as a man who has sustained amputation. 

Another point which struck me forcibly was that the success of any 
department which I saw and the success of any work done depended not 
only upon the equipment of the place, so long as that were merely adequate, 
but upon the ability, concentration and sympathy of the officers and com- 
mittees in charge. In other words, as Sir John Collie has so often pointed 
out, the man behind the gun still remains one of the largest factors in the 
success of any scheme of treatment or re-education. We must have know- 
ledgable men with an insight into the maimed persons who are under their 
care. 

.The last point which I would emphasise is also a practical one, and one 
about which there is bound to be a great deal of important and necessary 
discussion in this country. A doubt exists as to who will take charge of and 
be responsible for the preliminary professional re-education of the disabled 
man between the time he leaves hospital and the time he is able to attend a 
technical school of some kind, whether mechanical, commercial or agricul- 
tural. During this intermediate period the patient demands medical super- 
vision. If a patient is discharged from hospital or command depot as unfit 
for military service he becomes at once a civilian, and is no longer amenable 
to any discipline whatever. All must be done by persuasion. It seems to 
me that it would be wise in this intermediate stage to have the man still 
under military discipline as well as medical supervision, so that he would 
still remain a soldier after leaving the hospital during his period of pre- 
liminary professional training until he enters a technical institution proper. 

The purely military personnel necessary for the controlling of such inter- 
mediate re-educational schools would not be great. A retired major or 
lieutenant-colonel, with perhaps one other junior officer unfit for service, 
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together with a few non-comipissioned officers, also discharged and unfit for 
further service, would control, -as far as military discipline goes, a fairly 
large institution. ' Medical, supervision could easily.be obtained by the part- 
time service of medical men in the vicinity of the institution, and by a 
regular medical visitor having a special knowledge of these conditions, who 
would supervise from time to time the conduct and progress of the 
institution.' 

It seems to me that on the proper settlement of this point depends very 
largely the success of the whole scheme of re-education in Great Britain. 
We have already the experience of the beginning of work under military 
discipline before, patients leave Roehampton to show us what an advantage 
this is in the after re-education of the man. If a man is suddenly allowed 
to disappear from military control before he has undergone his period of 
preliminary re-education, combined with medical treatment, he will speedily 
begin to drift, and it will be difficult to collect him again, so that thousands 
of otherwise useful men would certainly be lost to the country at a time 
when production will be of the greatest importance. I think it is unwise 
to listen to those who say that the thing cannot be done, and it appears to 
me that the objections urged are due to the somewhat bureaucratic rigidity 
which naturally obtains in large Government departments which have 
existed for a long cime. 

J. Campbell McClure. 

(3) Professional Re-education or Training — Section II. 
Report by Fleet-Surgeon Boyden. 

This section was presided over by Dr. Bourillon, Director of the School 
for the Disabled at Saint Maurice. 

M. Leon de Paeuw (Belgium), the General Secretary of the Conference, 
presented an analysis of 15 reports on the choice of a trade or occupation 
for the crippled, all of which reports laid stress on the importance of this 
question. 

Dr. Sand (Belgium), in a very complete study of professional re-educa- 
tion, said that men the victims of industrial accidents usually showed a 
feeble power of re-adaptation, but that the contrary was true for those 
crippled by warfare. 

The conclusions he had come to were that : — 

(1) The loss of a lower limb interfered with a man's getting a liveli- 

hood in only a small number of trades, and that the Idss of an 
arm also allowed the men to take up remunerative work in many 
cases so long as he was scientifically and individually trained. 

(2) It is more logical, easier and more economical to endeavour to 

place the man in the trade he worked at previous to his injury. 

(3) Each case should be individually studied before a choice of occu- 
. pation is made. The doctor in charge of the case should be 

the sole arbiter of the patient's destiny as to his future work 
after a complete study of his disability, calling in specialists in 
* neurology, ophthalmology, <fec, to aid him in his decision, if 

necessity arises. But in taking stock of the economic position 
of the invalid as regards the different trades he is capable of 
entering the advice of the technician should in all cases be 
obtained. Crowded trades or those of an unstable or non- 
remunerative kind should be avoided. The kind of trades 
pursued in the man's native place should be taken note of. 

In this connection it may be of interest to say that I visited two 
establishments in Paris where outside trades are taught, but in which 
there is a great demand for workmen at the present time owing to the 
fact that before the war Germans were largely employed in them. 

(1) Government School in Rue Puits de 1'Ermite, with 200 students. 
In this school, in addition to the teaching of book-keeping, photography, 
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Ac, a considerable number of men are taught the business of a furrier, 
which includes the preparation of the raw skins as well as the cutting 
of furs and making them into garments. For the first part a two to three 
months' course is given and for the second the course averages six months. 
The work done appeared to be of a high-class order, and I was informed 
that very gpod wages were obtained by the men. The school has been in 
existence about two years. 

(2) A school at 9, Rue de l'Eperon, where 25 men are taught glass- 
blowing, All articles made were used either in laboratories or by 
chemists. They comprised ampoules, pipettes, phials, &c, and were all 
sent to the Central Government Laboratory at Val de Grace for issue to 
the Army. The course lasts three months and a good man can make 
400-600 ampoules per day. The average wage earned amounted to 
340 f ranges a month. All men employed in this establishment had lost a 
lower limb. 

Dr. Dam (Belgium) divides the re-education of the ^cripple into three 
stages: — (a) Physical; (b) Functional; (c) Professional (properly 
speaking): 

The social and personal value of the maimed is of the highest import- 
ance. If he was formerly a workman he should remain so ; the intellectual 
can nearly always resume his former occupation. 

In choosing an occupation the doctor should examine the man (1) from 
the psychological side, (2) from the anatomical and physiological side. 

For amputated men the condition of the stump should be minutely 
studied under working conditions, taking into consideration the element 
of fatigue. He considers that the choice of a profession and re-adaptation 
to working lifo are exclusively medical problems. 

In the course of the discussion which followed these reports this last 
opinion was combated by several speakers who considered that doctors 
had not, generally speaking, sufficient technical knowledge to justify 
their advising men as to the trades they should enter and that they ought 
to confine themselves to the functional re-education of the maimed. 

Dr. Lebrun (Belgium) thought that the task of choosing a profession 
should be confided to a council, of which he- did not mention the composi- 
tion, but defines its role as follows : — 

(1) To determine the necessity for and the nature of the treatment 

to be followed. 

(2) The possibility of the man's continuing his old trade or the 

eventual adoption of a new one. 

(3) His intellectual capacity. 

Concerning the choice of occupation Dr. Lebrun groups the men in four 
categories : — 

(1) Those who after the war will be able to resume their former 

occupations. 

(2) Those who are incapable of taking up their former trades. These 

men should be allowed, as far as possible, the choice of a new 
occupation, without exercising any pressure on them to enter 
a workshop where for the moment work abounds or the 
remuneration is great. 

Medical, and social considerations should be the main factor, 
and the trade chosen ought to be in consonance with the man's 
physiotherapeutical treatment. Enquiry should be made as to 
his domicile, his social status, his resources, tastes, <fcc, and the 
reasons which urge him to choose the trade in question ; and in 
this connection it must be borne in mind that he will speedily 
abandon a trade into which he has been urged to enter more or 
less against his will. 

(3) Those whose financial condition is such that no trade is of use 

to them. For these men professional (manual) work will be 
prescribed by the doctor solely with the view of physiotherapy, 
and he will choose a suitable workshop where it can be carried 
out. 
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. (4) Complete invalids who cannot be re-educated. .These latter wiH 
have to be supported by the State and every effort should be 
made to ameliorate their condition. 

Dr. Lejeune (Belgium), formerly Director of the Belgian establish- 
ment at Port Yillez, considers that doctors should exercise a prepon- 
derating, though not an exclusive, influence in the re-education of the 
maimed. At Port Villez doctors were in the first place in sole charge of 
invalids in regard to their selection for a trade, but at the present time 
this is carried out by a body composed of the Medical Director, the 
Director of Studies, the Technical Director, and the doctor in charge of 
the laboratory where researches are made as to handiwork and orthopaedics. 

The wounded man before he comes before this body makes a round of 
the different workships in order to fix his inclination, if possible. When 
he comes before the Council he is interrogated as to his previous employ- 
ment, his social status, his degree of intelligence and general knowledge, 
and his aptitude for work. The anatomical condition of his injured limb 
is minutely examined and his physiological and functional state enquired 
into. The principles guiding the Council are as follows: — 

(a) The man returns to his former occupation if it is to his liking, 
if it is sufficiently remunerative, and if the injury does not 
lead to a large reduction in output. 

(6) If the man is obliged to change his occupation he is advised to 
take up one similar but less fatiguing and less difficult. It 
may be considered that those having lost an arm and fitted with 
a " working " apparatus will have their output reduced 25 per 
cent, as compared with a normal workman. 

In cases where it is doubtful what work a cripple is able to take up 
•he should be kept under the observation of an instructor in the work- 
shop and also of his doctor until such time as a definite opinion as to his 
capabilities can be pronounced. 

Dr. Nyns (Belgium) was of the opinion that the deformity itself 
does not give absolute indication as to choice of trade, although it is the 
chief one. He has noted that men with similar lesions differed largely 
with regard to the aptitude they displayed during their apprenticeship. 
One-armed men were the most difficult to re-educate and should there- 
fore be advised to take up work necessitating the use of one arm only, 
or work of a non-manual character. 

Those with various lesions of the upper limb short of amputation 
require careful selection for their new employment. 

With regard to men having lost a lower limb it is a mistake to suppose 
they cannot take up a trade necessitating their standing up. 

Men with head injuries should not enter trades where there might be 
danger of accident through giddiness or where the posture is of a nature 
to aggravate the lesion. 

M. Jouve (France) found that in his school at Mont rouge only a small 
percentage of the maimed take up their former work or even one akin 
to it. Much depends upon the will-power of the man in overcoming 
difficulties as well as. on his inherent dexterity. He has never yet had 
to call for medical advioe as to whether a man should or should not 
continue in his new occupation. In the future he considers that owing 
to shortage of labour electrical power will come more to the front, and 
advises men to take up this form of mechanical work if they are fit for 
it, and further it would be extremely useful for those working at their 
homes in making toys, parts of clocks, <fcc, employing an electric motor 
for the purpose. 

Dr. Pierrot (France) thought that men should not be placed in large 
factories as labourers where they would oertainly gain a wage, but *would 
never advance, and would compete with valid men to their mutual 
detriment. On the contrary a trade should be chosen where competition 
is less and where the men would be more independent. Labour saving 
machinery has rendered the livelihood of mechanics precarious, but has 
created the " repairer " who can be well employed mending clocks and 
watches, agricultural implements, boots and clothes, <fcc. 
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Dr. Curie (France) said that on account of the large number of the 
maimed entering schools of instruction there is a marked tendency to 
classify them by " slips " according to their injury and to dispense with 
the careful examination by doctors and technicians, which he considers 
indispensable to the man's future welfare. 

M. Alleman (Belgium), who is' director of studies at Port Villez, gave 
the indispensable factors in the choice of a profession under the following 
headings: — 

A. Physical Aptitude. — A searching medical examination should be 
made in order to exclude the candidate from work requiring certain move- 
ments or efforts which are incompatible with his disability. It thus 
follows that the doctor should be au fait with the movements required in 
each industry. 

B. Predilection. — Compulsion should never be employed. In certain 
schools 80 per cent, of failures have occurred through misconception of 
this principle.. Those of apathetic nature should be stimulated by 
example and persuasion on the part of both instructors and advanced 
pupils demonstrating to them what can be done by application and 
patience. 

C. Habitual Residence. — Agricultural workers should take up their 
previous occupation ; rural artisans should remain in their villages and 
town dwellers in their towns. 

D. Previous Occupation. — Use should be made of experience gained 
by men in their previous employment in directing them to take up 
occupations of a similar nature using, the same raw materials of which 
they have some knowledge. A fitter or mechanic could become a designer, 
a mason or carp'enter an inspector of work, &c. 

E. Intellectual Capacity. — Certain trades require intellectual capacity, 
and thus men in this category who have lost an arm could be usefully 
employed in intellectual occupations, e.g., bookkeepers, managers, 
teachers, &c, the author only having limited confidence in the efficiency 
of artificial apparatus in place of a hand. 

During the discussion a statement was made that in Bordeaux a large 
number of the maimed took up commercial pursuits with marked success. 
Another speaker said, it would be a good flan to establish schools solely 
for men who had lost an arm. 

F. Moral qualities. — Will power, tenacity and patience should be 
steadily cultivated, and the feeble who before the war had tried several 
trades should not be put into occupations requiring long and sustained 
effort. 

G. Financial state. — Certain trades require the possession of some 
capital, and unless funds can be obtained from charitable societies men 
should not enter them, though efforts should be . made to prevent men 
falling in social status. 

M. Baseque (France) expressed similar opinions to other authorities 
as regards the necessity for collaboration between doctors, educationalists, 
technicians and orthopaedic specialists in advising the maimed as to 
choice of occupation. He was strongly against employment of cripples 
in big industries. 

Dr. Leullier (France) considered that the choice of profession ought 
not to be left to the fancy of the injured man, but the doctor should 
give him all information possible as to his disabilities and the kind of 
work he was fit to take up. If he talked freely to the man it was rare 
that he did not consent to take up the occupation most suitable to his 
capacity. 

Madame Barthez said that three considerations should - guide one in 
the choice of a profession : — 

(a) The capacity for work of the cripple; 

(b) His aptitude and preferences; 

(c) The needs of the district he lived in. 
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Her views for the most part coincided with those expressed by other 
writers. She thought that directors of schools should communicate with 
the mayors of small places throughout the country and find out from 
them the trades carried on in their villages in order to facilitate re- 
employment of the maimed in their native places. 

Mile. Meyer (France) considered that a preliminary stage lasting 
perhaps as long as two to three months was necessary to guide a man 
in the choice of his new profession before proceeding to re-education 
proper. 

Dr. Dijonneau (France) was of the opinion that constant medical 
supervision of men working in the schools and shops is a necessity, as 
it is only by doing so that a maximum output will be reached without 
unduly fatiguing the men. Captain Haccour defines the aim of pro- 
fessional re-education as follows: " To provide disabled soldiers with 
new means of gaining .a livelihood in civil life in place of those they 
have lost by reason of their injuries.' ' 

This authority was also in favour of giving the men free choice of a 
calling; and, to make this a practical proposition, he thinks that every 
school should provide instruction in as many trades as possible. 

In the discussion which followed, a Belgian speaker said he was strongly 
in favour of convalescent hospitals and workshops being in juxtaposition. 

M. de Paeuw (Belgium), who was in full agreement with others as to 
the necessity of bringing disabled men before a council composed of a 
doctor, an educationalist and a technician, after analysing the views of 
the foregoing writers drew the following conclusions: — 

1. The interest of the man should be the chief concern of the 

council. 

2. He should, if possible, be re-educated in his old occupation unless 

his professional capacity had been reduced by his wounds to 
below 80 per cent, or the work was not sufficiently remunera- 
tive, or harmful to his physical or moral state, or that the man 
felt himself rightly or wrongly incapable of exercising it 
again. 

3. If he is obliged to change his trade, there is much advantage in 

placing him in another of a similar nature but less tiring, in 
order that his previous knowledge of his craft, which will be 
€n valuable, shall not be lost to him. 

Men who have previously been engaged in farming should, 
if their injuries prevent them resuming this branch of agri- 
culture, take up market gardening, butter and cheese-making, 
poultry raising, or learn to repair and drive motor tractors. 
Owing to the tendency of the rural population to seek work 
in towns, it is of prime importance that men should be 
persuaded to work on the land. 

4. Disabled men should be encouraged to become artisans and work 

in their own homes, being aided by apparatus driven by 
electricity. 

5. If the man has lost an arm, an artificial limb should not be forced 

upon him, but it should only be supplied to those who desire 
it for the purpose of continuing the occupation they had before 
the war. 

M. de Paeuw noted that the marked inclination of men to try for 
soft jobs should be strongly combated by pointing out that the number 
of such posts is strictly limited, and that they would be much happier 
and more independent in learning a trade which would bring them in 
a decent wage. Also he gives a warning concerning a class of apathetic 
individuals who accept the first job they are offered with the intention 
of leaving it at the earliest opportunity. 

The advisory council, the constitution of which has already been given, 
will assume all responsibility as to the man's choice of occupation, and 
once he has made his choice he will go to the workshops on a fortnight's 
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trial. If at the end of that period it is found that he is unable to make- 
any progress he is brought before the council again, who will do their 
best to place him in some other kind of work. 

These councils, which would hare to supply several establishments, will 
commence by eliminating — 

(1) All those who by reason of their injury have no need of re- 

education, or who with a little re-adaptation can carry on- 
their trade; 

(2) All those belonging to big public or private enterprises where 

their employers consent to take them back voluntarily or 
according to law. 

The groups which remain will be dealt with as shown in the foregoing, 
remarks, each one on its own merits. 

P. H. BOYDEN, 

Fleet Surgeon. 



(4) Professional Re-education and French Training Institutions. — 

Section II. 

Report by Lieutenant-Colonel E. A. Stanton and Major R. Mitchell. 

Sir, 

In accordance with your instructions, we have the honour to report 
that we attended the Meetings of the Second Section of the Allied Con- 
ference held in the Grand Palais, Paris, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the 8th, 9th, and 10th instant, respectively. 

At the opening Meeting of the Section, which was presided over by 
Dr. Boucrillon, a limited number of printed reports, insufficient to- 
supply half the members present, were produced, containing papers by the- 
following : — 

M. de Paeuw, 

M. Allman, 

Surgeon-Major Ripert, 

Madame David Weill, 

Dr. Pierre Negnier. 

These various papers were read by their authors and a discussion, often* 
somewhat lively, ensued at the conclusion of each in connection with the- 
various recommendations put forward. As we were not able to obtain a 
copy of the reports until the morning of the 10th, it was often somewhat 
difficult to follow the various arguments put forward. No mention, was- 
made of the paper prepared by Major Mitchell, but a promise was given 
by the President of the Section that if an opportunity presented itself 
the paper should be discussed and read. This opportunity was given at 
the close of the Session on Thursday morning, when extracts of the most 
important part of the paper were duly read and received with considerable- 
applause. 

On Tuesday morning, May 8th, a somewhat lively and lengthy discussion 
took place as to whether the Military Doctors or Training Instructors- 
should be in chief charge of the discharged men. It was pointed out by 
us that there seemed to be no consideration taken for the man himself 
in the discussion, and that it was very necessary that the man's own wishes 
as regards his training should be taken into account. These remarks were* 
well received, and it was finally agreed that treatment should be com- 
menced in hospital under medical supervision, and it was pointed out from 
experience that whereas only 5 per cent, of those who commenced training 
in hospitals eventually failed to continue, there were, on the other hand r 
some 80 per cent, lost who took no training at all, if the question of their 
training was left until the men were finally discharged. 
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Answers were obtained to the following question which we asked : — 

Is it compulsory for a soldier to remain under military discipline under 
the following conditions : — 

Q. 1. Until perfectly cured? 
A. In France — Yes. 

In Italy — Up to six months or longer, and if considered necessary, 

up to one year. 
In Belgium — Yes, but this has only just been recently decided. 
Q. 2. Until he has gone through a course of training? 
A. In France — Yes. 

In Italy — For six months only. 
In Belgium — Yes. 
Q. 3. What is the period of training in a Military Training Estab- 
lishment ? 
A. In France — Variable. 
In Italy — Variable. 
In Belgium — Not limited. 
Q. 4. What is the period of training in a Civil Training Establish- 
ment? 
.4. In France — Variable. 
In Italy — Variable. 

In Belgium — There are no Civil Training Centres available, and 
•Belgium has to retain all disabled soldiers at present until 
the recovery of their country. 

It was ascertained from various French officers that the system in vogue 
in France is for a disabled soldier to be sent to the Military Hospital and 
Training Centre in the recruiting area (Region) of the Army Corps to 
which he belongs. At this Centre he is medically treated for his dis- 
ability and he is supplied with artificial limbs, if necessary. During the 
period of his retention in one of these Military Centres, he is taught a trade, 
if so desired, but stress was laid on the fact that 65 per cent, of the men 
were originally agriculturists and, in the opinion of the French Govern- 
ment, it was deemed very necessary that as many men should be returned 
to the land as possible, consequently, encouragement is not given to men 
who have been agriculturists to take up training in other trades unless 
their injuries are such as to prevent their return to the land. It was 
pointed out that a man with an amputated arm would be fitted with an 
artificial limb, which enabled him to do 90 per cent, of an able-bodied 
man's agricultural work. The greater part of the implements which have 
been designed and adopted in the various Military Centres are for agri- 
cultural pursuits, and there is no doubt that they are being produced in a 
considerably cheaper form than is being done in England, but whether 
these implements are of an equally lasting nature as those of British 
manufacture, remains to be seen. Various attachments for use with field 
tools have been manufactured, and are obtainable at a cost not exceeding 
50 francs each. 

On the completion of his period of treatment in a Military Centre, the 
disabled soldier is discharged and placed on the pension list, and receives 
his Government pension through the Ministry of the Interior. Up to 
the date of his discharge, he receives his pay from the Ministry of War. 
The pensions of discharged soldiers are paid by the Prefects in each of 
the various Prefectures of the country. The Prefecture also is in touch 
with employers of labour ; and if a man has not already found employment, 
they direct him to the various employers of labour in the area of their 
administration, but no arrangement whatsoever is made as regards the 
man's wages or his qualifications for the employment to which he is sent, 
and some dissatisfaction is beginning to become manifest. 

There are, in addition, in various large centres throughout the country, 
civil societies, • known as " Mutuel Mutiles." These societies assist 
disabled men in the neighbourhood of their activities from civil funds of 
their own raising, but there does not appear to be any sort of co-operation 
between the " Mutuels Mutiles " throughout the country nor is there 
any State recognition of the work carried out by them. They, however, 
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would appear to have worked on similar lines to the Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Help Society as far as the men themselves are concerned, and little or 
nothing appears to have been done for the families of men at the front 
or for their widows and dependants when they are killed or injured. 

Visits were undertaken to various institutions : the Military Hospital at 
St. Maurice was visited on Friday morning and is typical of other similar 
institutions throughout France. There were some 115 disabled men 
training in the workshops at the hospital at the time of our visit. The 
following trades were being taught: — 

Carpentry, Leather work, 

Basket making, Boot making, 

Tinsmith work, Drawing and surveying. 

Bookkeeping, 

Each disabled man requiring it, is, on discharge, supplied with an 
artificial limb, and an apparatus for fastening on to his arm or leg to 
enable him to use tools required for his trade or employment. If any 
one of these gets broken or out of repair, it can be sent back to the 
centre from which the soldier received it free of cost, while a temporary 
appliance is issued during the repairing of the soldier's regular one. 

A visit was also paid to the Military Hospital and Training Institution 
at Maison Blanche, some 15 miles to the north of Paris, where similar 
training, &c, is carried out to that at St. Maurice, but where some 350 
men were employed. 

At this latter establishment there are in addition to the hospital wards, 
eighteen workshops erected in brick tiles with hard wood floors, which 
struck us as being peculiarly well adapted for the purpose for which they 
were erected. They appear light, airy, strong and yet of inexpensive 
construction. 

The period of training in these shops was stated to be from two to 
three months; consequently there was no work of a very finished character 
as a result of their short course of training, and the authorities relied on 
the men completing their courses of instruction after discharge from the 
institution. We consider that there is danger to the men in this ar- 
rangement, and certainly in the United Kingdom we would advocate a 
longer period of training in most of the occupations taught. 

The third institution visited was the " Etablissement pour les Aveugles " 
or Blind Hostel in the Rue Reuilly. This establishment, which takes the 
place in Paris of St. Dunstan's in London, is a large convent with a big 
garden and is eminently suited for the education and treatment of 
soldiers blinded in the war. Having been rather led to suppose that the 
French were somewhat behind England in the treatment of their blinded 
soldiers, I was very agreeably surprised to find that this was not alto- 
gether the case, as the institution for the blind in Rue Reuilly, although 
not, perhaps, so comfortable as St. Dunstan's, proved to us that the men 
were particularly well looked after and that everything is done to 
instruct them in some remunerative trade on which they can in future 
depend for a livelihood, though there was not the same individual care 
of cases that is the marked feature of St. Dunstan's. The grounds 
at the institution in question were well adapted for the purpose and 
the men were sitting about in the shade and enjoying the fine weather. 
The following trades were taught and the men seemed to be contented 
and happy: — 

Boot making, 

Basket making, 

Brush making, 

Cooperage, 

in addition to Braile reading and typing. 

As regards these particular trades, it was ascertained that when the 
man is discharged to his home he is supplied not only with the necessary 
tools, but also with raw materials, and the produce of his work is sold 
for him at the central office, if he has any difficulty of disposing of it 
locally. 
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In addition a new installation has just been made of large emery 
^wheels with dynamo attachment to enable the blind to grind and polish 
glass stoppers for bottles, sent from the manufacturers in the rough. 
In this latter branch we were assured that it was possible for a blind 
man to earn as much as six to eight francs a day for continuous work 
which was of the simplest nature. 

Another institution that we visited was that of the Hospital of Saint 
Louis, in the Rue de Saint Petersburg, in Paris. Dr. Paul de Champtassin 
was very anxious that we should see his method of treating orthopaedic 
cases in the Hospital of St. Louis. He has invented a machine which can 
be set to move any limb or portion of the human body in any regular 
motion or direction required. The speed of the movements can also be 
regulated from invisible slowness to the quickest movement required for 
either an arm, hand or leg. We were very much impressed with the 
simplicity of the machine, of which there were five working in one ward 
with only one attendant in charge. The patients daily go through a 
course of half an hour of these mechanical movements under the direction 
of the man in charge who receives his orders from Dr. Champtassin by 
means of a chart giving the exact instructions for the setting of the 
machines before application to the patient. 

If a. man is discharged by the Medical Authorities as totally incurable, 
•••and his pension is consequently assessed at a high rate, it might be in 
-the interests of the Pensions Ministry to ascertain whether Dr. Champ- 
iassin's treatment could not be applied. We understood that this 
medical gentleman is prepared to offer to the British Government one 
•of his machines free of cost, and to undertake to instruct a class of 
•qualified medical attendants in the carrying out of his cure. He informed 
his that the cost of his machines before the war was 5,000 francs each, 
which included the dynamo and all accessories. 

The Orthopaedic Hospital at Grignou, near St. Cyr, was visited. This 
hospital is situated in the grounds of the Agricultural College. The visitors 
were disappointed at the absence of any manual instruction being imparted. 
The curative apparatus was of a varied character, but as to the efficiency of 
the same we have* left the medical delegates to report. 

The galleries of two' of the large salons of the Grand Palais were occupied 
with an excellent collection of diagrams, photographs, models and specimens 
of artificial limbs. Many ingenious devices were on view. The firms and 
schools represented were either Belgian or French. Doubtless it was in 
•consequence of the absence of information in this country that Great Britain 
was not represented. 

It was fortunate that at the meeting of the delegates held at the Pensions 
Ministry on April 26th Major Mitchell was requested to get together some 
photographs of work being done in this country. Accordingly an excellent 
collection of 49 whole-plate photographs (mounted) were taken, and although 
the whole of the space had been allotted, a suitable position was eventually 
secured, and the exhibits were much appreciated. At the close of the 
exhibition the authorities requested that the collection might be retained 
for the purpose of forming an exhibit in the War Museum. 

A collection of the literature distributed was obtained, and a catalogue 
of the same is attached to this report, the collection being placed in the 
library of the Ministry. 

The visit was informative as to the character of the work being done and 
the importance the military authorities of France and Belgium attach to 
*the re-education of the men, but there was little we saw that we considered 
capable of being adapted to the scheme of training for Great Britain, where 
1>he decision as to taking up any course of training rests entirely with the 
iman. 

Again, whilst in several of the centres we visited there was great activity, 
it did not occur to us that the training was carried far enough. "We 
gathered, however, that in a number of cases the men, after two or three 
-months 1 training, were received into factories or workshops as improvers. 
We had no opportunity of seeing the ultimate skill attained by the men in 
Any jpainfci&ular vocation. We should, however, be averse to recommending 
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that men should be discharged from the training centres in Great Britain 
until they had become much more proficient, unless they were under some 
agreement with the firm they joined for the purpose of completing their 
training. 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

E. A. Stanton, 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Robert Mitchell, 
Major. 
Col. Sir Arthur Boscawen, M.P., 
Ministry of Pensions, 

Great George Street, S.W. 



(5) The Placing and Employment of Men in Civil Life. — Section III. 

Report by Lord Charnwood. 

Sir, 

You will have received the resolutions* adopted by the section of 
the Conference which I had the honour of attending. The subject of dis- 
cussion of this section was the placing of discharged soldiers in an assured 
position in civil life — " placement et etablissement des invalides." You will 
observe that the resolutions are in part concerned with general principles 
of a somewhat obvious kind and in part with the special requirements of the 
organisation in France for the purpose in question. I do not propose to 
follow them minutely. I see no reason to think that we have anything to 
learn in this particular matter from the French system in so far as it differs 
from our own, and I am sure that my French colleagues are disposed to 
agree with me in this. 

France had a large army, and therefore a large number of wounded men, 
long before we had. Therefore, difficulties which now arise for us also were 
acutely realised somewhat earlier in France ; but it is admitted that the best 
organisation for coping with them has not yet been thought out. Monsieur 
Fuster, the reporter of the section, dwelt with great emphasis on the 
excellence of the system adopted in England, which he described very 
accurately, except that he did not yet know of steps which have been taken 
during the last few weeks. Our institution of a separate Ministry of 
Pensions, with Local Committees under it, and the co-operation which is 
understood to take place between the Ministry and that of Labour and 
between the Local Committees and the Employment Exchanges, appeared to 
him a very good example for other countries. In this opinion he appeared 
to carry the general sympathy of the section with him. 

The French War Office has created a special organisation for finding situa- 
tions for discharged soldiers. I saw M. le Capitaine Billault, a former 
Colonial administrator, evidently of great energy and capacity, who is at 
the head of the Office de Placement of the Department of the Seine, where 
he has the advice, in the case of every soldier who presents himself, of a 
medical officer of great reputation in regard to this question. He appears 
to be in close touch and co-operation with several voluntary associations for 
the same purpose which had existed before his office was created. In the 
14 months of his work he has found places for about 4,000 of "the men (about 
5,000) who have presented themselves to him. The War Department has 
set up this organisation (which in name is under it and the Labour Ministry 
jointly) from a sense that it is responsible for seeing its own men through. 



* See Appendix II (1), Nos. 57-86. 
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In this instance the officer chosen for the work is manifestly well qualified 
for it by his sympathetic understanding of soldiers, and in the selection of 
employments for men be is guided by a medical expert who devotes himself 
with evident enthusiasm to studying the capacity of each particular man. 
It is, however, urged that the full knowledge of industrial life and processes, 
to which the civil depaitment occupied with employment before the war can 
lay claim, ought to have been utilised for this purpose. Some authorities 
allege that for want of such knowledge men have been placed in unsuitable 
situations, and that dissatisfaction is beginning to be felt among employers 
for this reason. It was, of course, not for me to enquire into the justice of 
this allegation against a service which was evidently being carried on with 
zeal and with a considerable measure of success. But it is plain that there 
is in this mattersome wan£ of co-ordination and harmony between different 
departments. En the light of French experience, our own expedient of a 
special Ministry for this special work, charged with the clear duty of getting 
rid of this evil, appears a very happy expedient. The gist of the matter is 
expressed in the resolutions of the Section which insist on the equal neces- 
sity, in placing disabled men, of medical advice and of expert advice as to 
the requirements of and the scope afforded by particular industries. 

The members of the Section spoke again and again of the patriotic 
and humane sentiment which for the present made employers ready to 
take on disabled men, and of the certainty that this sentiment would 
wear out. It struck me that there was no reference to that sense of 
personal responsibility on the part of the master towards his former 
servant which in England is an important factor in the problem. I think 
it is evidently a part of the service which our Local Committees will do 
that they will keep alive the interest of employers generally in this 
question. I gather, however, that the Section concerned with re-education 
entered more largely into the question of local organisations. 

The Sectiqn had no difficulty in agreeing on the obvious principle of 
equal payment for equal service as between the disabled pensioner and 
the man who is neither disabled nor pensioned, but it was keenly felt 
that in the practical application of this principle difficulties between 
employers and trade unions must arise. Great interest was expressed 
in the fact that our Labour Ministry is already assisting the Ministry of 
Pensions by appointing in various trades joint committees of employers 
and employed to explore these difficulties in advance. 

There was a small agricultural group present in this Section which 
strove to insist that there should be a separate organisation for dealing 
with the needs of disabled agricultural workers. This proposal was of 
course defeated by the majority of the Section, who felt very strongly that 
the industry of the country must be looked at and dealt with as a living 
whole. But the proposal clearly arose from a prevalent fear that the 
result of the war will be to withdraw many men from the land to town 
life. There has been, I am told, a desire manifested among French soldiers 
drawn from the towns, just as among such men in our own Army, to be 
started as small farmers after the war. But the tendency in the opposite 
direction seems to be regarded as more general. Here, also, great interest 
was taken in the fact that (as I understand) the Board of Agriculture 
has been moved by the Ministry of Pensions to set up a Committee of its 
own to study the question of the discharged man who has been an 
agriculturist. 

I think the Section felt acutely this dilemma : — on the one hand there 
is a great balance of advantage in the disabled man's ceasing as soon as 
possible to regard himself, or be regarded by others, as one of a class apart ; 
on the other hand, he really is one of a class apart in this respect that 
medicine and surgery are likely for a long time to have much to do for 
him. But nothing much was said as to the practical solution of this 
difficulty. 

There was also a marked tendency to speak of the disabled man as if 
some ideal combination of expert authorities was going to settle for him 
over his head what he was going to do. This, however, only made it 
more noteworthy that there was no suggestion whatever that compulsory 
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re-education was possible. A remark made by me at the end of the pro- 
ceedings that the disabled man 'himself was the ultimate authority seemed 
to be accepted with most cordial agreement by everybody present. Great 
-approval was also expressed of the arrangement, now adopted at home, 
whereby the Local Committee of the area in which a man is discharged 
"will, some time before his actual discharge, try, with the assistance of 
the doctors and nurses, to arouse the man's keenness and intelligence in 
regard to his own future career, and will before the man goes furnish the 
Committee of the area to which he goes with any information that may 
be helpful to them in approaching him. I think the Section was disposed 
to accept the view that the tactful carrying out of work of this kind by 
individuals (who, it must be admitted, will not be equally easy to find in 
all localities) is the only real solution of this vexed question of compulsory 
training. 

I had a short but interesting talk on this question of compulsion with 
Captain Billault, to whose evident knowledge of men and how they should 
i be handled I have already referred. His opinion was most emphatic, 
namely, that the proposal of compulsion looks practical enough so long as 
you consider only the very young men, but breaks down utterly as soon 
as you consider that it would have, to be applied also to men who are 
even a few years older and, in particular, to married men with families. 
' I think that, in conclusion^ my personal experience of my relations with 
the Section is worth mentioning. I hardly spoke at all during the dis- 
cussion of the resolutions ; but, when all the business was done and people 
were quite free to go if they liked, I attempted a short address calling 
attention to several points in our own system to which I have already 
referred above. Considering that my French is halting and inelegant, I 
felt that the ready understanding and approval given to the views which 
I represented as the English views was very significant. It is unmistak- 
able that in this subject, and I believe in many others, while Frenchmen 
appreciate very highly readiness on our part to study what they are doing 
and to learn from it what we can, they are disposed to assume that they 
themselves will have still more to learn from our example. I also came 
across evidence of a very keen desire for the growth of a sort of 4< entente " 
between us in matters of social policy, in which they can profit by our 
-experience and we by theirs. Visits like ours thus have some little 
importance from a larger point of view than that of the particular subject 
of our recent Conference, and are by no means so futile as the somewhat 
•similar interchanges of visits between ourselves and the Germans which 
were so eagerly promoted before the war. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
Charnwood. 
To Lt.-Col. Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen, M.P., &c. 



(6) Documentation and Propaganda — Section VI. With a Report on 
the French System of Pensions and Provision for Re-education. 

Bv Sir C. Nicholson. 
Sir, 

You have asked me to express my opinion on the Inter Allies 
Conference on the subject of pensions and the care of the disabled men 
held in Paris. The first meeting was held on the morning of Tuesday, 
8th May, when the members divided up into the different sections. 

I found myself, with Sir Arthur Boscawen, attached to the 6th 
Section, under the presidency of Monsieur Honnorat, the deputy for 
Barcelonette. 
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This section was concerned with " documentation et propagande," and 
had to consider the best method of getting together the documents reprer* 
senting the practice of the different countries on the subjects of pensions 
and treatment and training, and also the. best way of. making the practice, 
known to the sailors and soldiers of the different countries concerned. 

The only papers read before this section were those presented by 
Sir Arthur Boscawen on the new Royal Warrant and the practice as* 
it affected the whole of the United Kingdom and myself on the way 
the work was done by the Local Committee for the County of London. 

These papers were very favourably received, and it was quite clear 
that the methods pursued by this country roused considerable interest in. 
the other members of the section, particularly with regard to the pecuniary 
inducement of 5a. a week to the soldier or sailor to go through a course of 
training to a new trade when he could not follow his old occupation. 

The French seem to have experienced the same difficulty that we have- 
found, namely, that the disabled sailor* or soldier was afraid that if he, 
by means of a course of training, made himself capable of earning, 
automatically by such an action his pension would be reduced; and they 
are endeavouring to bring it home to each man that the pension when 
once fixed is permanent and is not to be interfered with whatever the 
man may earn, a course which in England we are also, following. 

The work which was entrusted to our section was quite simple, and, 
after some discussion lasting over three sittings, it was agreed that the 
representatives of the different nations should send, in the French 
language, to Monsieur Lucien March, the head of the department for 
collecting statistics for France in Paris, all documents bearing upon the 
subject of the conference, and that the Pensions Ministry should receive - 
from Monsieur March copies of all the documents forwarded by other 
countries on the same subject. 

With regard to the question of propaganda, a resolution was passed 
that it was advisable that all doctors and nurses in the various hospitals, 
should be kept informed of the methods of dealing with discharged men 
in the various countries, and that they should be requested to keep their 
patients informed of what could be done, and should urge upon each 
man the advisability of going through a course of training if he could not 
get back to his old work. 

As regards the whole work of the Conference, it may be looked at from> 
the points of view of (i.) Pensions, (ii.) Re-education fonctionelle, and 
(iii.) Re-education professionelle. 

On these three points there was very little information forthcoming 
from the representatives of Belgium, Italy, Russia, Servia or Portugal ; 
but as regards France there was plenty of information, and my only 
regret is that there was not sufficient time to assimilate it. 

(i.) Pensions.— These are at present on a much lower scale than the 
scale of the United Kingdom, and are regulated by a law dating from 
1831, and it has been recognised for many years that the scale is not 
sufficient, consequently, by departmental action, not by law, a further 
system has been inaugurated dating from 1853 (with subsequent modifica- 
tions and alterations) of " gratifications renouvelables " which are made 
for periods of two years, but they are not the right to which the man 
is entitled by law, the idea being that the pension is only given when 
it is recognised that the man has reached a state when his capacity 
cannot be improved; until that time he receives only the " gratification 
renouvelable." This applies only to those who are not commissioned 
officers. 

So far as I could ascertain, on leaving hospital each private soldier 
receives 1 franc 70 a day, and if he goes into a school of " re-education 
professionelle," he is kept free, but 1 franc 20* is deducted, leaving the 
man 50 centimes a day for pocket money. It takes from three to six 
months to settle the amount of the " gratification," and when this is 
fixed the 1 franc 70 stops automatically; but, as the " gratification " 
is only paid quarterly and not in advance, the soldier is left with nothing 
to go on with for a period of three months. Steps are being taken to . 
alter this and also to revise the general scale. 
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(ii) School* of " Be-education FonctioneZie."— These are established for 
the purpose of enabling the man to recover as far as possible from stiff 
joints, damaged muscles and damaged nerves, and it is said that one 
exists in every " region militaire," and in several large towns. The 
mechanical apparatus is largely of the Zander type, or modifications of the 
Zander type, and more attention is paid to treatment by passive move- 
ments with this apparatus than is thought wise in Great Britain. At the 
Grand Palais arrangements are made for massage, hot air baths, electricity, 
and various forms of baths. 

During his stay in these " schools " the soldier appears to be still 
under military discipline, and from this point of view the advantage and 
benefit to him would appear to be greater than that in England. It 
will be remembered that a serious effort was made in this country in the 
same direction so that the soldier should not be discharged until it was 
clear that everything that medical and surgical skill could do for him 
to fit him for civil life had been done. The War Office, however, took 
a different view, and urged that they were only concerned with keeping 
able-bodied soldiers in the firing-line and also that if this further duty 
was placed oipon them the machine would break down. Personally, I 
think that the War Office was wrong in taking this line, but it must not 
be lost sight of that in. France the soldier is treated much more like a 
child than in England. 

(iii) Hi-education Professionelle. — The question of teaching the soldier 
a new trade when he is unable to follow his old occupation is very different 
in France to what it is in England. The problems to be faced are in 
some respects similar to ours and in some respects different. The greatest 
difference lies in the fact that France is much more an agricultural 
country than England and as most of the soldiers come from the class 
of men engaged in agricultural work, the question of getting the men 
back to the land is much more acute. Moreover, the agriculture of the 
north of France differs completely from that of the south, and a great 
deal of the discussion turned on these subjects. Proposals were made to 
allow the disabled soldier to borrow on the security of his pension up to 
two-thirds of its value so as to enable him to buy a small piece of land 
which he might cultivate. There appears to be no system. of small holdings 
and allotments as we know it. 

France has many societies for the purpose of discussing the various 
questions which arise in connection with agriculture and its kindred 
pursuits, and certain schools as well — one of which we saw at Grignon — 
but £he number of places available there for disabled men was very small. 

The schools for teaching new trades seem to be mostly started by 
charitable effort supported by the State, and there appears to be nothing 
corresponding to our technical institutes or polytechnics. 

In England we seem to have been very slow in getting to work to make 
use of the possibilities at our disposal, but we are now taking steps to 
co-ordinate these ; in France, however, hardly any steps have been taken in 
this direction, probably due to the fact that there is no Pensions Ministry 
to start and direct the policy, but the whole work is left in the hands of 
three separate departments who are all pulling against each other. An 
attempt was made to cure this by the establishment of the Comite* 
Nationale, but up to the present very little has resulted. 

I had no opportunity of seeing the French schools myself, and all that I 
picked up comes from conversations with various delegates. 

Up to the present the French soldier seems very shy of accepting the 
offers of " re-education professiqnelle." 

I was also told that some of the Syndicalists were opposing the pro- 
posals to train men for new trades. 

C. Nicholson. 
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(7) Observations and Opinions of Colonels Joseph Co wen, Sis Thomas 
Oliver,. Joseph Reed, and Johnstone Wallace on the International 
Conference held in Paris on May 9th, 1917, and subsequent days, to 
deal with the training of soldiers disabled during the war. 

Without preface it may be said that the Conference from an Inter-Allied 

§oint of view was a success. As the subject which mainly concerns us as 
rustees of an Industrial Training Home for disabled soldiers was hardly 
alluded to, although dealt with in a paper by Sir Thomas Oliver, we 
take this opportunity of ventilating our views thereupon. The training 
of disabled soldiers should only be undertaken where a reasonable prospect 
is assured of getting them employment after training. As far as we have 
been able to ascertain, the prospect in England is not as encouraging 
as we had hoped for. It would appear that unless some definite arrange- 
ment is made with the Trades Unions as to the conditions under which 
disabled soldiers may be employed after the war, the bulk of the men 
will be placed on the unemployed list. The main points are the 
following : — 

For the last 50 years the Trades Unions have been fighting to obtain a 
minimum wage. They are, consequently, very reluctant to allow anything 
to interfere with this principle. Further, it may happen in certain 
sections where a man uses only his hands and arms, that a man with an 
amputated leg can do a full day's work, and is therefore entitled to be 
paid the same wages as a healthy normal workman. Should such a cir- 
cumstance arise, or, better for our argument, that of a man who is 
working at the next bench, also a discharged soldier, but whose physical 
strength, owing to the war, has not been sufficiently reduced to enable 
him to earn a pension, we would then have the picture of two men working 
side by side, both having been wounded in the war, yet one of them 
receiving about a £1 a week more than the other as well as the certainty 
of receiving this during illness, strikes, and old age, while the other 
would have absolutely nothing. 

From the employers' point of view, it is felt that the employment of 
men with physical disabilities might materially increase their Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance; at any rate, in all factories where machinery 
is running there would be an increased liability to accidents, so that 
even if the same amount of work should be turned out, so long as a 
minimum wage obtained, the disabled men might really never get a chance 
of employment. *If the men were employed. at the minimum wage, less 
the amount allocated for their physical disability, then Trades Unions 
would probably raise the objection that employers were utilizing cheap 
labour at the expense of the Government Pension. 

To us it seems that in the fixing of a pension, some proportion should 
be allocated which, when added to the wage paid by the employer, the 
total would be not less than the minimum wage of the Trades Union con- 
cerned, and that some arrangement might be made with the Trades Union 
Congress to allow men to commence work on some such basis, as unless 
men are able to commence work the whole of the safeguards of the Royal 
Warrant do not come into operation. 

We have had a letter this week from the Manchester Typographical 
Society, which, from the attitude assumed, clearly indicates that it is 
useless to train disabled men who come under this Society since they 
would not be able to obtain situations. 

The question of the actual discharge from the Army is a source of 
great divergence of opinion. We think that after finishing with the 
hospital, a man should be allowed 10 days' furlough; that further treat- 
ment should be incorporated with his training, and that on the com- 
pletion of his training, his pension should be allocated; also that as an 
encouragement to him to undergo a course of individual training he should 
be rewarded by a monetary payment on the satisfactory completion of 
such training by an amount not exceeding £10. 
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In the Museum and Exhibition of apparatus we saw nothing, apart- 
from what we have seen in England, which appealed to us. The simplicity- 
of the Swedish model for a lost arm, however, is worthy of close and* 
critical inspection on account of its cheapness and efficiency. This was- 
particularly the case in regard to its application for such agricultural 
work as digging; and- mowing hay, &c. 

Becapitulation : . — 

(1) Unless arrangements can be made to allow men to start work 

under Trades Union Regulations, men should not be trained 
to these trades. 

(2) The Royal Warrant safeguards only come into operation after the- 

man obtains employment. 

(3) Unless arrangements can be made for men to commence work at 

the trade to which they have been trained, no good .purpose is- 
served by training them. 

(4) Men who have been discharged from the Army should not be asked* 

to work side by side under different wage conditions. 

(5) The Swedish model of arm deserves further consideration. 

Joseph Co wen. 
Thomas Oliver. 
Joseph Reed. 
Johnstone Wallace, 



APPENDIX II. 

(1) An Inter- Allied Conference for the Study of Professional or 
Technical Re-education and other Matters of Interest to Men 
Disabled in the War. 



Resolutions passed in Full Session on May 11th, 1917. 



Functional Restoration and Medical Gymnastics. 

1. That surgeons should be urged to send their cases for physical treat- 
ment earlier than they at present do, before scars and injuries to joints 
become too fixed. 

2. That a proper surgical staff should be attached to the institutes of 
physiotherapy, so that surgeons at the front could send the men to these 
institutes very soon after being wounded. 

3. That competent medical men, with a knowledge of physiotherapy, 
should be made consultants to advanced medical units. 

4. That medical gymnastics should only be practised by a competent 
personnel (doctors, "medical gymnasts," medical students, &c). 

5. That medical gymnastics should be begun as early as possible in the 
treatment of injured limbs, and that several " medical gymnasts" should 
be placed in the large surgical hospitals at the front, where medical 
gymnastics will be more useful than mechanotherapy. 

6. Only qualified persons, conversant with the theory and practice of 
rational physical re-education should be admitted to schools" of mechano- 
therapy, whether as assistants or supernumeraries. 

7. That gymnastic instruction and re-educative combined exercises should ' 
be directed by trained instructors of gymnastics* and under the strict 
supervision of a medical man with a knowledge of physiotherapy. 

8. Steps should be taken in all countries to establish' centres of general T 
instruction in medical gymnastics. 
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Functional Restoration by Work. 

9. Schools of functional restoration should be placed under the sole 
•control of the Services of Public Health. 

10. Physical re-education (to wit, massage, gymnastics, mechanotherapy, 
manual work) should be entrusted only to qualified persons, and ought 
not to be confused with technical re-education, which is applicable only 
to those who have been invalided. 

11. The work prescribed as an adjunct to physio-therapeutio treatment 
should be compulsory in physio-therapeutic institutions. 

12. That treatment by agricultural labour, the most frequently used on 
account of the large number of wounded who were engaged on agricultural 
work or work of that nature, cannot be organised on the same lines in 
every district; in organising such treatment, full allowance must be made 
for local methods of cultivation. The various methods of working regulate, 
in fact, the kind and the number of workers who can be employed in any 
£iven area. Any organisation which does not take this point into account 
is doomed to failure, which will be most regrettable, both with regard to 
the cure of the wounded and to the work done for the nation. 

13. Technical work should be considered an adjunct to physio-therapeutic 
treatment, but on the express condition that in every case the work be 
selected by the doctor and carried out under his closest supervision. 

14. A patient undergoing medical treatment in a hospital should not 
be admitted to a workshop for technical re-education unless he be able to 
devote a sufficient number of hours to enable him to learn or to re-learn 
in a thorough manner. He will, of course, have to produce a medical 
•certificate. 

" PrOTHBSIS " AND MECHANICAL ADJUNCTS OF Re-EDUOATION. 

15. The scientific study of the prothesis of limbs should be encouraged. 

16. The use of crutches in treating men who have had a leg amputated 
should be forbidden on principle. 

17. Articulated artificial aids for the treatment of joint affections or 
muscular paralysis, should be provided only after careful clinical, electrical, 
and ergographical examination of the patient, carried out by qualified 
•doctors. There are several reasons for this. In the first place, some 
mutilated persons are very anxious to be supplied with apparatus which 
are really not required for the resumption of their work; in the second 
place, orthopaedists have a tendency to supply artificial aids which in 
many cases hinder the desired results; and finally, badly constructed 
apparatus, so far from helping the wounded, are injurious and hinder 
technical re-education. 

18. Artificial limbs to assist work ought, in the case of a patient who has 
lost his arm or forearm, to satisfy certain essential conditions, be simple, 
strong, but light, and easy to repair. Moreover, they must be well fitted 
and be one, so to speak, with the stump. The user should find them, when 
he is doing his work, neither uncomfortable nor tiring, but a valuable help. 

19. Every effort should be made to perfect the mechanical adjuncts of re- 
training, some of which, it must be confessed, do not as yet give the desired 
results. We are convinced that fresh improvements will soon materialise. 
In this way, we shall put all the wounded, without exception, into whom we 
may instil a taste for work, on the road to earn wages which assure the well- 
being of themselves and their families. Thus we shall promote economic 
recovery in all the countries that are allies in the cause of right and justice. 

20. We consider that there will be room for devising a specialised working 
hand, furnished with the necessary tools, for almost every trade. In short, 
there will be scope for differentiating artificial hands. 

21. In view of the importance of perfecting the apparatus of mechanical 
orthopaedics and the aids to re-training and of concentration and the better 

use of schemes of study, it is desirable that a Board of Research and Study 
should be established in each one of the Allied countries. To oombine the 
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necessary qualifications the Board should be composed of medical specialists, 
engineers, technical experts and representatives of the wounded who have 
been fitted with apparatus, 
The duties of the Board would be: — 

1. To study schemes submitted to them. 

2. To act as a link between the various centres of re-education. 

22. An Inter-Allied Commission should without delay be constituted to 
examine everything that bears upon artificial aids (prothesis). This Com- 
mission should include persons of various qualifications, such as surgeons, 
orthopaedic surgeons, technical experts and — in a consultant capacity — 
manufacturers. 

Pensions and Gbatuitibs. 

23. The laws dealing with military pensions should be revised and take 
into account not merely the physical incapacity of the invalided, but the 
number of his children and his responsibilities to his family and direct 
relatives. 

24. Special cases should be specially studied so that the loss Buffered may 
bo equitably compensated, due account being taken of previous circum- 
stances and of the circumstances which may result from disablement. 

PROFESSIONAL OB TECHNICAL GUIDANCE. 

26. Technical civilian advisers should be appointed at once, their mission 
being to give advice to men disabled in the war as to their future white they 
are still under medical treatment and before their technical re-education 
or discharge — advice, that is to say, as to the advantage there might be, 
according to circumstances, in keeping to their old trade or in choosing a 
new. one, and, if so, which. 

Close collaboration between doctor and technical advisers is indispensable 
for complete re-education. It is also indispensable for guiding the injured 
man and starting him on sound lines from the outset of his re-education. 
But the direction must never be pressed, goodwill on the part of the patient 
being an essential factor for success. 

Re-education must follow immediately after medical treatment, and even 
overlap it. 

26. For assistance in his choice of a trade, the patient should receive 
advice from medical, educational, technical and social experts. 

The Wounded should be Questioned closely as to their knowledge, their 
former trade, their tastes and aptitudes, their family responsibilities, their 
plans for the future and their financial circumstances. 

The pa'tient, after visiting several workshops to obtain clear ideas, should 
himself choose his own calling. If need be, he should be given advice, 
especially by the doctor, whose duty it will be to decide whether the 

Pursuit of the craft. chosen is compatible with the man's ohysical con- 
ition. 

27. Advisers should take pains to interest each wounded man in his new 
calling, showing him in a concrete manner what are the possibilities of 
his settling down in any particular £!ace and what are the prospects of 
success. 

When the patent has finally made up his mind, he will be admitted to 
the workshop selected. If, after a short probationary period, he show* 
marked aptitude, he will be ket)t there; otherwise he will again be inter- 
viewed by his advisers. 

28. Advisers should, so far as is possible, lay the following principles to 
heart: — 

(a) Unless it be contrary to the patient's interests, he should be re- 
educated in his old trade, or in some kindred trade. 

(6) So far as is possible he should be restored to his old trade, 
especially if it be agriculture; and, if possible, be found a 
position technically superior to that which he previously 
occupied. 
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(c) Onjy patients who have sufficient education and mental qualifi- 

cations — as proved by a p^limMwy examination — should be 
encouraged to follow non-manual occupations. 

(d) A man should be made an artificer rather than a factory fraud; 

he should be encouraged to take up a trade in which manual 
skill is least common and most indispensable rather than to 
enter on one Where the market is overcrowded. 

29. As far as possible men disabled in the war should be kept jn their 
old technical surroundings. 

30. Wherever possible disabled men should be kept in the districts 
wherein they lived before the war. 

81. In the choice of an occupation consideration should be given to tJ^B 
openings alfrorded and the ease of finding employment. 

32. Men confined to' hospital and the totally jlisatyed should have re- 
served for them certain smajl jobs which could grve occupation but wo t uJd 
never be trades. 

33. Trades for new apprentices should be selected from among those 
which will yield a living wage in less than a year. 

34. As a general principle, before seeking a new trade for the patient 
every effort shoulel be made to give him sucji instruction as will refit him 
for his former trade. 

. Professional or Technical Re-education. 

36. The conference is of the opinion that compulsory re-education is the 
only complete solution of the problem. But on the other hand as com- 
pulsion encounters obstacles difficult to overcome all at once in some 
countries, tfae (Conference trusts that public authorities will assist by all 
appropriate means technical re-education and resumption of work. 

36. AH men wounded or crippled in the war whom it has been impossible 
to re-educate during the course of hostilities, have a claim to technical 
re-education as a right. 

37. In default of compulsion, qualified delegates shall be appointed by 
the State to induce those interested to take advantage of this right. 

38. During the period of re-education, in addition to pensions and sub- 
sistence allowances, apprenticeship premiums shall be paid and allowance 
shall continue for those dependent on the wounded- 

39. The State shall give "financial assistance to private institutions that 
submit to its control and which are organised to assure complete re- 
education, and shall support or even inaugurate schools of re-education 
wherever necessary. 

40. The wounded and maimed men who accept re-education and show 
themselves eager to re-adapt and train thepselves fully, showing a praise* 
worthy effort thus definitely to increase their value to society, are entitled, 
as public bodies have declared officially on several occasions, to the full 
enjoyment of their grants or pensions. Moreover, it would be desirable 
to ask the State to encourajge re-education by granting . to those who, 
after suffering wounds or loss of limbs, have been re-educated, sundry 
advantages, such as premiums in cash, advances of money, facilities for 
setting up in business, rights of priority, <fec, as a reward for their 
goodwill an^ their wish to resume an active part in society in spite of 
their injuries. 

41. In vjew of the constancy of the psychic factor in all matters relating 
to the technical re-education of the disabled, it is necessary, in re- 
education, to unite psycho-therapeutics with physio-therapeutics and to 
recognise the psycho-therapeutic value of technical work. 

42. Technical re-educat|on should be planned on broad lines, scientifi- 
cally and humanely. I|t must not be entrusted to amateurs. It includes 
general instruction and education as well as technical training. It aims 
at improving the physical and moral health of the disabled. 

43. The re-education of the wounded falls into two periods: — 

(1) That vof functional restoration by work, the object of which is 
to cure the wounded, prepare them for instruction and 
encourage them to work. 
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(2) That of technical re-education, which begins as soon as the* 
injuries are healed and is intended to restore morally, intel- 
lectually and practically, those who have limbs. 
Intellectual restoration includes general and technical instruction, the 
scope of which may be summed up under the following heads: — 
(a) Tools. 
lb) Raw materials. 

(c) Processes of manufacture. 

(d) Cost price and the market for articles manufactured. 

(e) Working drawings. 

In practical restoration empirical processes must bo excluded from the 
course of instruction, nor must the elementary exercises of the workshop 
be prolonged, but the apprentices should be trained in up-to-date methods 
of work. 

44. In districts where there is a local industry, schools for apprentices 
should be established and reserved for disabled men belonging to those 
districts. 

45. Schools of technical re-education should be placed under the 
supreme control of a committee including (1) doctors; (2) representa- 
tives of workmen's and employers' associations; (3) mechanics; (4) 
sociologists; (5) members of various teaching bodies; (6) re-educated 
persons. 

46. The principal of every school should make it a point of honour 
to keep his pupils with him only so long as is absolutely necessary for 
their apprenticeship, and do his best to restore his pupils, as soon as- 
qualified, to ordinary life by finding them situations in their new calling. 

47. It is desirable that periodical meetings should be held in every 
district for the exchange of opinion between the. doctor in charge of the 
district centre for prothetic apparatus and re-education and the prin- 
cipals of public and private re-educational schools, so that they may 
co-ordinate their efforts and start the patient forthwith in the calling 
best suited to his injuries and technical antecedents. 

48. District organisations should collect, for the use of disabled men 
already re-educated, information showing the demand for workers in each 
district. 

49. The results of the statistical investigations made by the Ministry of 
Labour, with regard to the demand for labour, should be communicated 
without loss of time to the management of the various schools for technical 
re-education. 

50. (a) Heads of industries and crafts, acting, where need be, in colla- 

boration with qualified persons, such as doctors, psychologists, 
technical experts, <fcc, should be invited to define as precisely 
as possible the particular qualifications required for the kind of 
work with which they are respectively concerned (specialisa- 
tion, co-ordination, strength, skill, frequency and rapidity of 
movement, delicacy of touch, mental keenness, <fcc.). 

They should be asked to indicate the principal or special 
fatigues (muscular, nervous, sensory and mental) caused by 
various kinds of work done by their staff. 

(o) Information thus obtained should be grouped and classified, with 
a view to forming a collection of monographs on handicrafts, 
callings and trades, and so making it possible to guide indivi- 
duals to a choice of occupation in accordance with their health 
and qualifications. 

(c) Besides the health record there should be (in agreement with 
physiological and psychological practice) a record of the motor, 
sensory and mental development of the person tested, and of 
the habits, tastes, education and technical capabilities of those 
who can be re-educated ; records which should be communicated 
(without in the first instance giving the names of the subjects) 
to heads of businesses, to enable them to fill vacancies on their 
staff. 
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51. The patient^ whether he has undergone amputation or not, if he show 
goodwill, should be assured of the devoted help of his foreman and hia 
medical specialist. Their threefold collaboration should often secure the 
devising of suitable tools or the modification of machine tools so as to yield 
the maximum output. 

52. Re-educational schools should, speaking generally, be planned on a 
large scale, and have a large number of pupils able to choose from among 
many crafts and courses of instruction. In this way the pupils can be 
distributed systematically and be given good instructors and foremen, 
besides all the equipment needed for instruction and running the workshops. 

Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that small schools are useful for 
keeping in their home districts patients who wish to stay near home, and for 
facilitating apprenticeship to certain special industries. 

58. A school of re-education should, wherever possible, be close to a large 
hospital ; also to centres of nerve-treatment, physio-therapy and fitting with 
artificial limbs, Ac. 

54. Commercial and civil service courses should be given in every higher* 
grade technical college or school established near a centre of hospital treat- 
ment or discharge, in order that candidates for this kind of re-education 
may not waste valuable time in the interval between the beginning of con- 
valescence and that of their discharge. 

55. Apprenticeship schools for persons injured in war or civil industries 
who propose to take the simplest courses of instruction drawn up for each 
of the various technical sections should not be regarded by the public 
authorities as charities, but as institutions for technical instruction. 

56. After as well as during the war, leaving certificates at the end of 
apprenticeship should be granted by technical commissions, which should 
include representatives of employers and of workmen selected from among, 
those maimed and re-educated. 



Finding Men Employment. 

57. There is no need, in most cases, to set up special workshops in in- 
dustrial establishments for men disabled in the war. 

58. The disabled man should receive for a given output the same pay 
as an able-bodied workman. 

In no case should the pensions legally granted to disabled men be made a 
reason for reducing wages below those usually given to able-bodied work- 
men in the same district for the same class of work. 

59. As a general principle, finding employment for the disabled should 
be entrusted to bodies legally empowered to find work for able-bodied 
workers, with the exception of the employment bureaux of all kinds that 
charge fees. 

There is no reason for separating agriculture from other kinds of work 
as regards finding men employment. 

Where berths are found directly for their pupils by technical schools or 
by local committees and war committees for men in their charge, these 
employment bureaux should be co-ordinated with public labour exchanges, 
which ought to be informed regularly of any situations filled. 

It is important that schools of re-education should continue to find 
situations for their pupils, but not without first consulting the Com- 
mittee of the district from which the patient comes, so that he may return 
to his home neighbourhood. 

60. Employment agencies, both public and private, should, when seeking 
work for the disabled, make, in addition to the general rules applying to- 
able-bodied workmen, very strict regulations in regard to security of 
employment, conditions of work and rate of wages, as well as to sub- 
sidiary advantages. 

There is scope for regulating the local employment of disabled men by 
drawing up a list of the trades which have the best demand in each* 
district. 
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61. Employers are under an obligation to giv,e work, wherever oppor- 
tunity ojjfers, : to the disabled. 

62. Regulations should make public bodies responsible for a certain 
percentage of th$ men who have lost limbs and been re-educated or re- 
qualified. 

63. The regulations for examinations for the public services should be 
so revised as to allow disabled men to profit by the advantages offered 
them, and their preparation for examinations should be facilitated. 

64. — (a) The organising of manufacturing and agricultural co-operative 
societies should be encouraged. 

(b) Motive power and special machines should be provided for patients 
working at home in cases whore fchey are asfced for. 

(c) A loan bank ahenld he organised to assist persons who at the time of 
being mobilised found themselves faced by a situation wjbicfe has to be 
retrieved in connection with a business, a contract, public liability* or the 
•development of land. 

(d) Tfo labour market should be organised. 

.66. The facilities for borrowing given to disabled agriculturalists should 
be extended to disabled artisans to enable them to buy tools and set up in 
small businesses (either by capitalising part of their pension or by special 
funds). 

66. The Allied Governments should consider the institution of a Credit 
Mobilier for disabled and discharged men, with a view to allowing the 
•disabled and especially those who may have been re-educated to purchase 
working tools and raw materials needed for setting up a small business. 

Agricultural Re-education and the Finding of Agricultural 
Employment. 

67. A return to the land seems more and more desirable for the majority 
of disabled men, particularly for all those suffering from shell-shock, even 
in some cases for those with serious injury to their nervous systems. 
(Section 7). 

68. With due regard for personal liberty a special point should be made 
of returning all wounded and maimed agriculturists to the land. 
.(Section 2.) 

69. Men capable of being re-educated should bo approached while still 
under military discipline and concentrated, and not be left till they have 
oeen discharge,^ returned to civil life an,cl dispersed. (Idem.) 

70. The resumption of agricultural work should be put, before them 
-tactfully and be adopted as a complementary treatment. (Idem.) 

71. Injured agriculturists should be returned to the land as quickly as 
possible, and not await in idleness at a medical centre the payment of 
pensions or the construction of apparatus. (Section 3.) 

72. Agriculturists should be encouraged to undergo technical education 
in exceptional cases only, and when the patient is unable to return to 
-the land. 

73. Men should take advantage of a stay of some months duration in a 
treatment centre in their home district to improve their too imperfect 
technical education. (Section 2.) 

74. Good, simple and practical instruction should be arranged for and 
the knowledge necessary for enabling an agriculturist to improve and 
perfect himself in the special branch selected by him should be put within 
nis reach. 

75. Ministries of Agriculture and all agricultural experts should provide 
this instruction in such institutions and with suqh equipment as they have 
at command. (Idem.) 

76. The closest possible touch should be established between schools of 
re-education and Ministries of Education in order to carry out this pro- 
gramme with the least delay and to the greatest national advantage. 
{Idem.) 

77. Independently of special schools devoted exclusively to agricultural 
re-education, it would be desirable to see practical instruction in market 
gardening,, arboriculture and stock raising on a small scale given in 
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gardens round the technical schools for the benefit of artisans undergoing 
a course of technical training; meetings and lessons given in hours not 
devoted to technical instruction would impart invaluable theoretical and 
scientific knowledge. (Idem.) 

78. An active propaganda in favour of agricultural re-education should 
be set on fodt ritit onty among the disabled but further and particularly 
among— 

(1) Re-educational bodies and those that find employment for dis- 

abled men; 

(2) Municipal bodies and teachers in rural districts. 

Propaganda should have for its basis convincing observations made 
on re-educated persons and be illustrated wherever possible by photo- 
graphs. 

Attention , must again be drawn to the danger of placing agriculturist* 
too soon in public or private employment, and to the great importance, 
both to society and to the individual, of leaving agriculturists on the land 
and completing their agricultural training. 

79. To keep the peasant on the land and induce the disabled to return 
to it, landowners should be asked to take more interest in their pro- 
perties and, acting on the advice of qualified persons, to improve their 
farms in a manner essential to assuring their good arid remunerative 
development. (Idem.) 

80. Workers oh the land should benefit equally with those engaged in 
manufacture by the advantages granted by legislation in regard to 
accidents incurred in the course of work. (Section 3.) 

81. Steps to enable disabled men to acquire land should be taken as 
soon as possible, and the right be granted to the recipient of a military 
pension to commute a part thereof arid provide capital which Shall be 
laid 6Ut Under the supervision of a qualified authority on the purchase 
of land and agricultural equipment. 

82. Ministries of Agriculture should institute centres of instruction 
for minor local rural industries while forming associations to assure to 
the workers the usual wages recognised by Ministries of Labour. (Idem.} 

83. Posts in public services should be reserved for disabled men who 
cannot return with advantage to agricultural occupations; for example, 
men who have lost or become paralysed in both arms or both legs, the 
blind, &c. (Idem.) 

Permanent Help. 

84. Employers' associations, assisted and advised by central organisa- 
tions of propaganda and information, should co-operate with the State, 
benefit societies, trades-associations and individual disabled men to give- 
permanent help to men injured in the war, whenever such help may be 
needed, Starting from the day on which the injury was received. 

85. The allied nations should pass with all possible speed laws to 
regulate the methods of granting to the disabled protection and help- 
on the same conditions as natives of the country in which they may- 
follow their callings, if only temporarily. 

86. That full and permanent help be assured to the totally disabled. 

The Blind. 

87. — (a) Pre-Be-education. — The creation of small Workshops near 
ophthalmologic^ centres and ophthalmic departments in hospitals should 
be made compulsory. 

It will not be sufficient to begin technical re-education in these little- 
workshops as soon as the patients' condition permits; special care must 
be taken to make the blind person pass easily from his previous to his 
new environment. 

He must be protected from clumsy and disheartening expressions of 
sympathy. 

Care must be taken that his loss of sight be broken to him with alfe 
the tact demanded by his sensitiveness and physical condition. 
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Every effort must be made to encourage and enlarge his relations with 
4iis family either by helping them to visit him or by giving the blind 
man facilities for going home so far as his condition and the necessities 
-of medical treatment permit. 

Instruction in Braille should be begun. 

All possible steps should be taken to put him in communication with 
^people who can see, both by methods of writing in ink and the Cantonnet 
•system of typhlography, which is worth adopting. 

He should be made to understand that, though he has suffered loss, 
he is not necessarily of no value; and that he will by work be enabled 
to build up for himself a new existence in which he will find means 
to enjoy again a self-respecting, active and happy life. 

He should be guarded against being lured into marriage with a woman 
who is drawn to him only by pity or self-interest. 

Finally, it should always be kept in mind that the teacher's duty is 
•concerned less with immediate results; than with assuring the blinded 
man's future. 

88. — (b) Be-education. — As soon as their condition permits, the blind 
should be taken to the school of re-education nearest to their homes, and 
should on no pretext be kept at the centre of ophthalmic treatment longer 
than is absolutely necessary for the curing of their injuries. 

Principals of schools will endeavour to follow out the recommendations 
.given below. 

At the school each patient should be given an instruction in the trade best 
suited to his condition, knowledge and capacity. 

For this reason a distinction must be made between the townsman, whose 
apprenticeship should be continued • until the greatest possible skill is 
obtained, and the countryman, who, being able to live more cheaply and to 
undertake small farming jobs which he can still obtain, will only need to 
add to his pension what he can earn by small trades ; for example, by brush- 
making, chairmaking, basketmaking, shoemaking, for which he will find 
^customers in the immediate neighbourhood. 

This Conference expresses the hone that people interested in the blind 
will devote their efforts to discovering well-paid callings which may be 
followed by blind men of superior education — clerks, students, professional 
military officers, <fcc. 

Before a pupil leaves the school the managers should explain to his family 
what moral and material help is required by blind people. 

89. (c) The return home. The Conference expresses the hope that the 
increase promised in the pension now given to those wounded in the war, 
'by raising the figures fixed by the law of 1881, may be granted at once ; that 
account will be taken of several infirmities and family responsibilities 
existing and to come ; that the increase will not be given by the State under 
the name of " help " ; and that all wounded men, without distinction of 
rank, shall be invited to benefit to the extent shown on the scale of pensions. 

On leaving the school, every blind person, whether peasant, artisan, clerk, 
-student, <&c, shall be given the tools or instruments needed in the calling 
which he is able to follow. 

The equipment will be suited to meet all his needs ; in particular, blind 
men who have lost an arm will receive the special knife invented by M. 
Xotz. 

This Conference expresses the hope that the purchase of raw materials 
and the sale of manufactured articles will be made easy for blinded men 
-who return home, and be so conducted as to prevent stoppage of work. 

I. By the State, by granting facilities of transport and reserving their 

orders for the blind. 
II. By private associations, by assuring them permanently of pre- 
ferential rates when purchasing raw materials. 

Finally, it is desirable that families living near the blind should give them 
•their custom, moral support and such advice as they may need, and, further, 
, on occasion act as intermediaries between them and public bodies or private 
associations. 
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The Deaf. 

90. Lip-reading should be regarded as the only useful method of re- 
educating those who are totally deaf in both ears. Instruction should be* 
given them by teachers in deaf mute institutions and not by amateurs. 

91. From the point of view of sooial intercourse re-education of the ears, 
designed to enable the deaf to use such powers of hearing as they may still 
retain, should begin at the same time as lip-reading. 

92. It would be useful to establish a brotherhood of those who lost their 
hearing in the war, to bring them together and reconcile them to their 
changed conditions of life. 

Those Seriously Disabled by Injubies to the Nerve Centres. 

93. Men whose nerve centres have been seriously injured and still need 
care and medical attendance should not be left to themselves nor be sent 
back to their families if these cannot provide the close attention — of an 
extended and costly nature — which they must have. They should be col- 
lected in special institutions, since nothing can be done for them by 
surgeons or nerve specialists. 

It is important that premises reserved for them should be fully up to the 
standard of modern hospital buildings, and also be tastefully and attrac- 
tively furnished, so that the patients may feel more comfortable there than 
they were in their previous quarters. It is highly undesirable that these 
men, to whom one is all the more indebted because they have suffered 
greatly and must suffer mentally and physically in the future, should 
imagine for one moment that they are herded into an asylum as incurable 
because they would be burdensome elsewhere. 

These patients should be returned to their home districts, and to that end 
special accommodation should be provided in the principal town of each: 
district or close to it, so that relatives and friends may often visit them. 

Where such establishments are in a town it will be advisable to have a 
holiday home near by in the country to which the patients may be trans- 
ferred during part of the fine season. Such a home has been provided for 
disabled men of this class concentrated at the Hotel des Invalides in Paris. 
A single institution in the country near an important centre would 1 
obviously be a cheap substitute for two separate establishments. 

This class of patient requires special care and individual medical atten- 
tion given by a medical staff and trained nurses. 

The whole future of these patients depends on the care they receive. 
Given constant care and a well-thought-out system of functional re-educa- 
tion, astonishing improvement may be anticipated in some cases. Some of 
the patients may be able to benefit by technical, re-education and fit them- 
selves for town occupations, or, preferably, for country pursuits. 

94. Assistance should be given to patients whose capacities have been de- 
creased (by trepanning, for example), by arranging special workshops for 
them or by finding them employment and so preserving their self-respect. 

95. Having before it the experience gained in two years or so in the 
school at Ondes and the results obtained there, this Conference hopes to 
see similar institutions established, and Government schools being used for 
the purpose. 

Men Seriously Disabled by Injuries to the Peripheral Nerves. 

96. With a view to decreasing the number of incurables suffering from 
injuries to the peripheral nerves, it is desirable that the wounded should 
be examined, immediately after entering a field hospital, by a nerve 
specialist, and be tended by him. The latter should keep an eye on his 
patient until he is cured or reaches the final stage, decide when an opera- 
tion is advisable, be present at it, and afterwards take command of 
physiotherapic and re-educationl treatment, both functional and technical. 

It is desirable that, to attain this end, nerve specialists should be* 
attached to field stations. 
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It is indispensable that detailed records should be kept of all persons 
injured in the peripheral nerves. 

Only wounded men who show considerable or incurable incapacity due 
to injury to the peripheral nerves will after a very careful examination, 
be classed with those seriously disabled by lesions of the nerve centres. 

Men Disabud bt D&fjnite Mental Troubu&s. 

97. Men disabled in the war and sbpwing persistent mental failure 
should, more than any others — partly because of the difficulty tftev have 
in acquiring fresh technical ideas, partly because of the value or auto- 
matic action and experience already acquired — be kept to their old trades 
and restored to their old environment, if this be feasible, as soon as they 
are fit for re-education. 

Documentation and Propaganda. 

98. Since the problem of dealing with men, as concerns both pensions, 
technical re-education, the finding of employment and social help, is 
common to all countries of the Entente, and inasmuch as it is important 
that each country should seek solutions in harmony with the results of 
experience : 

And inasmuch as these results cannot be attained except by organising 
an inter-allied service of documentation on the subject : 

This Conference records the wish : — 

That, while awaiting the establishment of such a service by general 
agreement among the Governments interested, La Direction de la 
Statistique Generale de la France shall be immediately empowered 
to collect documents, to issue publications and to communicate to 
the allied States such details as may be required on all points. 

9fi. La Comity Franco-Beige of this Inter-Allied Conference should 
start as soon as possible the publication of a periodical Review for the 
Allies on " prothesis," orthopaedics, and all subjects relating to functional 
and technical re-education. 

100. Active and co-ordinated propaganda should be promoted in each 
allied country by pamphlets, meetings, lantern shows, entertainments, 
#e.: — 

(1) In order to make known in all parts of the country the resolutions 

adopted by the Inter-Allied Conference. 

(2) In order to make* t}ie disabled understand the reasons which have 

guided these resolutions and the advantages which accrue from 
them to themselves and to the State; 

(3) In order to counteract obstructive movements and propaganda, 

both open and secret. 

101. To facilitate technical education: — 

(1) Public authorities should undertake the cost of this re-education 

as well as the cost of supporting the patient and his family 
while re-education is proceeding; 

(2) Special propaganda should be carried on among doctors, hospital 

nurses, and institutions engaged in re-education, to give a 
definite aim to their endeavours to guide their patients on 
sound lines and to bring about a standardisation of schemes in 
conformity with the resolution of the Conference, while taking 
into account the normal opportunities in each district. 

109. A permanent Committee should be appointed to maintain the con- 
nections established by the Conference between institutions and individuals 
who have taken part in its work, and to arrange further meetings of the 
Conference. 
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(2) Italian Law of Marc? 25ih, 1917, " for the Care and H*lp of- 

Disabled Soldiers." 

Summary. 

By Foscolo Bargoni (Avocat) and Professor Luigi Bernacchi. 

1. The aim of the Italian Law is to provide, with the assistance of the- 
State, complete, uniform and permanent help for all disabled soldiers. 
This result is being obtained thanfcs to the " Oeuvfe nationale pour la 
protection et V assistance aux irfvatides de guerre " (National Committee 
for the Protection .and ftelp of Disabled Soldiers). 

2. The Committee has its headquarters in Rome and is administered 
by a Council of nineteen members. Among these are: — 

(a) Two deputies and two senators, elected respectively by the 

Chamber of Deputies and by the Senate; 

(b) Fifteen members nominated by a royal decree after recommenda- 

tion by the President of the Cabinet. 

These members are individuals of recognised administrative and 
technical ability, being selected from the Italian Ministries of the 
Interior, War, Marine, Finance, Industry, Commerce and Labour; also 
from representatives of various committees for providing assistance to 
disabled soldiers and from public relief and perisiori societies. 

The council elects from its members an executive committee of seven 
persons to deal with all urgent matters and carry ottt the suggestions 
brought forward by the council. (Article 1.) 

3. Article 1 of the Law applies to all disabled soldiers before and after 
their discharge, and also to every person who, owing to an accident 
incured by direct or indirect war service, has become totally or partially 
unfit for useful work. 

The discharge papers are drawn on the same lines as laid down in 
Italian Law relating to military pensions. If the person concerned be 
not a soldier, the discharge is given by a medical health commission 
constituted in accordance with the rules laid down by the Law. 
(Article 2.) 

4. The National Committee provides: — 

(a) Medical, orthopaedic and prothetie assistance for disabled soldiers, 

if this is not already provided by the military authorities, or, 
in cases where the need for such assistance arises later; 

(b) Financial assistance where this is considered necessary in certain 

special cases; 

(c) Social assistance, either by primary technical education or by 

re-education ; 

(d) Suitable situations for re-educated soldiers; 

(e) Legal And medical help in all cases where the disabled soldier 

cannot personally protect his own interest; 
(/) Every kind of assistance, protection and control in connection 
with the rules and regulations drawn up to help soldiers. 
(Article 3.) 

5. The work of the National Committee depends on the co-operation 
of every public as well as private institution, and especially on the co- 
operation of all committees constituted for the protection, technical 
re-education and assistance of disabled soldiers. (Article 4.) 

6. The National Committee co-ordinates and completes the work of the 
institutions mentioned, and has the right to control their actions and to 
form provincial and inter-provincial associations of the different com- 
mittees formed to assist disabled soldiers. (Article 5.) 
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7. Discharged soldiers will be allowed to continue their service in the 
army or their work in public or private employment provided that the 
•official doctor declares them to be fit to go back to work. In the event of 
■disagreement, the matter will be referred to a doctor belonging to and 
•appointed by the National Committee. 

Discharged men have the right to be given work within a year of the 
war. (Articles 6, 7 and 8.) 

8. The Minister of the Interior will authorise in his annual budget 
the disbursement of a sum proportionate to the needs of a National 
Committee. (Article 10.) 

9. When his medical treatment is completed, each discharged man will 
be sent for technical re-education to a special institute, where he will 
remain at least a fortnight, provided that he is physically fit or that his 
social position demands it. 

As a general rule technical re-education will not last more than six 
months except in special cases which will be settled by the military 
authorities. (Articles 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16.) 

10. The cost of temporary or final " prothetic " apparatus will be borne 
by the military authorities. The National Committee will bear the costs 
of repairs and alterations on the terms and conditions arranged by their 
administrative staff. (Article 17.) 

11. The Law of March 25th concerning disabled soldiers will not affect 
their pensions whatever be the stage reached in their re-education and 
the importance of their new situation. 

12. Disabled soldiers on pension will be given financial assistance by 
means of loans and savings banks, and by means of loans on landed 
-securities, for buying land or establishing businesses, providing the amount 
of their pension is given as a guarantee. This pension will be accepted 
as security by all public administrative bodies. 

13. Working men's insurance societies are obliged to insure all dis- 
abled soldiers who have gone back to work of any kind. An extra 
premium will only be allowed in particular cases in accordance with the 
regulations of the Law. (Article 24.) 

14. His Italian Majesty's Government has been entrusted with the 
•compilation of statistics relating to disabled soldiers. (Article 24.) 

Conclusion. 

15. Our analysis of the Italian Law of March 25th, 1917, for the pro- 
tection and assistance of disabled soldiers, expresses the repayment of the 
national debt of gratitude and help, which the country owes to those 
seriously or permanently disabled while defending their Fatherland and 
the highest interests of justice and humanity. 

The physical and social rehabilitation of disabled soldiers effected by 
medical help and completed by compulsory and permanent " prothesis," 
by refitting for work and by the provision of work and the protection 
of special laws, represents a perfect and ideal organization for social 
assistance and care, the good effects of which should continue to be felt 
in peace time by every disabled worker. 



<3) A Summary Description of the Belgian Sohool of Re-bduoation 

at Port Villez. 

The work of establishing a school for the technical training of wounded 
Belgian soldiers was started in July, 1915. The scheme was generously 
inspired by Baron de Broqueville, Minister of War. 

The Institution, consisting of movable wooden buildings in sections, it 
•built on specially cleared and prepared ground. From the time it opened 
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up to August 1915, 50 wounded men were received, and since then the 
work has expanded continuously. At present there are about 1,300 
wounded and disabled men in the building. 

The aim of this Institution is to give a thorough physical, technical, 
intellectual and moral re-education to the severely wounded. 

A medical department deals with the examination of injuries and decides 
what special treatment they demand; mechanotherapy, electrotherapy, 
gymnastics, Ac., are available for those wounded men whose condition it 
-considered likely to improve. 

The medical department deals with orthopaedic and prothetic apparatus 
in cases of amputation, and gives advice as to choice of trades. It super- 
intends the hospital and deals with matters of hygiene. 

A technical department supervises the different workshops wherein 
wounded men are taught a variety of trades. 

The intellectual and moral education of the men is under an educational 
•department, which deals with general instruction, and arranges courses 
-for candidates destined to enter any public or private employment, also 
technical classes for the various trades carried on at Port Villez. 

A military branch is concerned with the supervising discipline and 
management of the premises, clothing and stores. 

The Institution comprises three large sections. A school for commerce, 
industries and civil services, a school for trades and an agricultural 
school. 

The first school, which is a special building, only recently constructed, 
has 23 classes in its scheme: a primary course, an ordinary course, an 
administrative course, a course of commercial training and foreign 
languages, Ac. These are intended chiefly for the men who are unable to 
learn manual trades, and lead to various employments in public works, 
export houses, banks, factories, Ac. 

. The school of crafts is housed in sheds (rows 2 and 3 on the right) more 
or less close to the workshops, wherein different trades in woodworking, 
metal-working and leather-working, tailoring, hairdressing, book pro- 
duction, different kinds of commercial painting work, and various art 
trades are carried on. 

A third section includes all facilities for giving a practical education 
and training in stock-breeding on a small scale, horticulture and agri- 
culture. This is carried on in the gardens and grounds of the school, and 
at farm schools in the vicinity. 

Besides a practical training, the scheme also includes courses of in- 
struction in two languages, in arithmetic and technology. These classes are 
held in five blocks of the first row (Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7). 

The blocks on the left of the three rows are used as dormitories for the 
men. A large hall, with a terrace, built near the sIodo of the hill, is 
always at their disposal. It is used for cinematograph shows and 
theatrical performances twice a week, and for other purposes. The hall 
is also used as a dining-hall and canteen. The kitchens are under the 
.messroom terrace. 

A chaplain has charge of the religious services. One block (No. 75) is 
•fitted up as a chapel. 

A commissariat department is attached to the Institution, and also 
supplies adjacent departments. This section includes a baker's shop with 
a mill exclusively for the school, a pork butcher's shop, with styes adjoin- 
ing in which animals are well fattened on kitchen refuse. There is also a 
butcher's shop. The produce of these different departments, small animal 
etockbreeding, potatoes, all kinds of vegetables and fruits, and poultry are 
also used so as to make the food as varied as possible. 

Washing and disinfection of clothes is done in a large washhouse (No. 1). 
<)lose by are bathrooms (No. 2) with a number of shower baths. 

Lastly, there is an exhibition and sale room in which is a collection of 
specimens of work done by members of the Institution. 
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(4) Pamphlets Relating to the Inter-Allied Con*er£nce on the SttrDY 
of Professional Re-education and Questions which Concern LVis- 
abled Men, held at Paris, Mat 8-12th, 1917, and now in the Library 
of the Ministry of Pensions. 

1. General reports and programme of Conference. 

2. Office National des Mutiles et Reformes de la Guerre, 95, Quai 

d'drsay, taris (fmprimerie Nationale, taris). 

Section II. of tikis pfataphiet gives the various laws that have been 
passed by the French Government in connection with disablement 
during 1916 (pp. 51-70), full list of schools and institutions and 
details of work done. 

3. Centre tie Reeducation professionnelle dfc Totfrs pour les Mutiles lea 

AVeHgles et les Invalides de la guerre — (51, Rue d'iftntraigues, Tours). 

4. La Reeducation Professionnelle des Mutiles de la Guerre a Montpellier. 

(Special illustrations of various attachments to artificial limbs.) 

5. La Formation professionnelle. (Report or" " L* Association Francaise " 

for the development of technical instruction. Paris.) 

6. Rapport de L' Association pour T Assistance aux Mutiles Pauvres sur 

les travaux et la situation de Poeuvre. (February 27th, 1917. 
Paris.) 

7. Pamphlet of the " Societe Nationale de Secours Mutuels entre tous les 

Mutiles, blesses et Reformes de la Guerre." 

8. Statuts de la Federation Nationale d' Assistance aux Mutiles des 

Arirtees de Terre et de Mer. (Paris. April 27th, 1916.) 

9. Bulletin de la Federation Nationale d' Assistance aux Mutiles des 

Armees de Terre et de Mer. (Report of the Institute of Re-educa- 
tion at the " Quai de la Rapee," Paris, with a list of men who have 
been through the Institution; giving former trade and present 
occupation.) 

10. Per Le Scuole Degli Impieghi. (Italian schools for re-education.) 

11. Institut National Beige des Mutiles des Invalides et des Orphelins de 

la Guerre. (Full reports of industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
training.) 

12. A propos de la machine h stenographier. (Writing machine for the 

use of th6 Mind.) 

13. Societe d'Assistance pour les Aveugles. (Paris.) 

14. Bulletin de 1' Assistance Nationale des Mutiles de la Guerre. (Paris. 

October, 19l6.) 

15. Mutiles de la Guerre. (December, 1916.) 

16. „ „ „ (January, 1917.) 

17. L'Aide immediate aux Invalides et Reformes de la Guerre. (Paris r 

founded in November, 1914.) 

18. La Reeducation des Mutiles. (Work in 18th Military Division, Cler- 

mont, Ac.) 

19. L'CEuvre Nivernaise des Mutiles de la Guerre. (Reports of work 

among disabled soldiers at Nevers.) 

20. Paris Medical. (Rural work by the heads of four centres.) 
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21. Union des Colonies Etrangeres en France en faveur des Victimes de 

Guerre. (30 illustrations of " Grand-Palais " and " Maison 
Blanche.") 

22. Assistance aux Invalides et Mutiles de la Guerre. (Work at Limoges.) 

23. Mecanotherapie. (Illustrated catalogue of remedial apparatus.) 

24. Guide a V usage des Mutiles et Estropies. (Useful little book for 

wounded soldiers, giving list of schools, agricultural colleges, table 
of trades available, &c.) 

25. Illustrations of various types of artificial arms, &c. 

26. Journal des Mutiles et R£formes. (Paris.) 

27. La Mutuality et les Mutiles. 

28. Vceux emis en Conference, Mai 1917. 

29. Various small pamphlets, programme for Conference, post cardsi, 

&c, &c. 
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